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IN THE CATHEDRAL CLOSE. 


IN the dean’s porch a nest of clay 
With five small tenants may be seen, 
Five solemn faces, each as wise 
As though its owner were a dean. 


Five downy fledglings in a row, 
Packed close as in an antique pew 

The schoolgirls are, whose foreheads clear 
At the Venite shine on you. 


Day after day the swallows sit 

With scarce a stir, with scarce a sound ; 
But dreaming and digesting much, 

They grow thus wise and soft and round. 


They watch the canons come to dine, 
And hear the mullion-bars across, 

Over the fragrant fruit and wine, 
Deep talk about the reredos, 


Her hands with field-flowers drenched, a child 
Leaps past in wind-blown dress and hair, 
The swallows turn their heads askew, — 
Five judges deem that she is fair. 


Prelusive touches sound within, 
Straightway they recognize the sign, 

And, blandly nodding, they approve j 
The minuet of Rubenstein, 


They mark the cousins’ schoolboy talk, 
(Male birds flown wide from minster bell,) 

And blink at each broad term of art, 
Binomial or bicycle. 


Ah! downy young ones, soft and warm, 
Doth such a stillness mask from sight 

Such swiftness? can such peace conceal 
Passion and ecstasy of flight ? 


Yet somewhere ’mid your Eastern suns, 
Under a white Greek architrave 

At morn, or when the shaft of fire 
Lies large upon the Indian wave, 


A sense of something dear gone by 

Will stir, strange longings thrill the heart 
For a small world embowered and close, 

Of which ye sometime were a part. 


The dew-drenched flowers, the child’s glad 
eyes, 
Your joy unhuman shall control, 
And in your wings a light and wind 
Shall move from the Maestro’s soul. 
From Poems by Edward Dowden. 


THE TASK. 


Lire’s school has many tasks we all must 
learn, 

Lessons of faith and patience, hope and love ; 

Knowledge of bitter taste, and wisdom stern 

Of fires, the temper of our steel to prove ; 





Much of forbearance gathering years must 
teach, 

And charity, with her angelic face, 

Gentling the judgment, softening the speech, 

Gives time its surest aid, and grief its grace. 


Hardest of all the masters we must hear, 

Experience, with cold eyes and measured 
voice, 

Bids us, who hold young lives supremely dear, 

Beware, ere moulding them to suit our choice ; 

Warning: “The sky smiles blue, smooth 
shows the path, 

Promise no sunshine, guide no wavering foot ; 

The loveliest valley hides the seeds of death, 

The poison lurks deep in the fairest fruit.” 


Leave the young hearts to nature and to God. 

Leave the young tendrils where they will to 
twine ; 

Where violets blossom, and white snowdrops 


nod, 

Fall April dews where April's sunlights shine ; 

Gather the ripened corn, if yet some ears 

Are left for faltering hand and patient care ; 

But for the darlings of decaying years, 

Leave them alone, in all save love and prayer. 
All The Year Round. 


FROM THE SOUTH. 


On, swallow! I have longed for thee 
Through all the burning summer days, 
For thou dost fly each year to me” 
And sing to me my fair love’s praise. 


Now vine-leaves redden in the sun, 

And fruits and corn are garnered now ; 
So is the sweetest time begun, 

Though yellow is the maple bough. 


For this day from the pale calm skies 

Of the clear north, thy swift wing brings 
Joy to my heart, so full of sighs 

All summer through thy wanderings. 


Oh, swallow! say that thou hast been 
To dwell beneath the hanging eaves 

Of my love’s home, where ivy green 
Arourd her lattice trails fresh leaves, 


She saw thee, and she said to thee, 

“Oh, swallow ! say the years are long, 
And bid him come again to me 

Ere thou return with the spring’s song.” 


To her I go when winter hear 
Shall pass and bring the coming year, 
To lead me swiftly to her door — 
To welcome love and banish fear ! 
Cassell’s Magazine. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
NEW GUINEA AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


IMMEDIATELY north of Australia, and 
separated from it at Torres Straits by less 
than a hundred miles of sea, is the largest 
island on the globe — New Guinea, a 
country of surpassing interest, whether as 
regards its natural productions or its hu- 
man inhabitants, but which remains to this 
day less known than any accessible por- 
tion of the earth’s surface. Within the 
last few years considerable attention has 
been attracted towards it, by surveys 
which have completed our knowledge of 
its outline and dimensions, by the settle- 
ment of English missionaries on its south- 
ern coasts, by the explorations of several 
European naturalists, and by the visits of 
Australian miners attracted by the alleged 
discovery of gold in the sands of its riv- 
ers. From these various sources there 
has resulted a somewhat sudden increase 
in our still scanty knowledge of this hith- 
erto unknown land ; and we therefore pro- 
pose to give a general sketch of the island 
and of the peculiar forms of life that in- 
habit it, and to discuss briefly some of the 
interesting problems connected with its in- 
digenous races. 

It has hitherto been the custom of ge- 
ographers to give the palm to Borneo, as 
the largest island in the world, but this is 
decidedly an error. A careful estimate, 
founded on the most recent maps, shows 
that New Guinea is considerably the 
larger, and must for the future be accorded 
the first place. In shape this island differs 
greatly from Borneo, being irregular and 
much extended in a N.N.W. and S.S.E. 
direction, so that its greatest length is lit- 
tle short of fifteen hundred miles, a dis- 
tance as great as the whole width of Aus- 
tralia from Adelaide to Port Darwin, or 
of Europe from London to Constanti- 
nople. Its greatest width is four hundred 
and ten miles; and, omitting the great 
peninsulas which form its two extremities, 
the central mass is about seven hundred 
miles long, with an average width of three 
hundred and twenty miles, a country about 
the size of the Austrian empire, and, with 
the exception of the course of one large 
river, an absolute blank upon our maps. 








This almost total ignorance is the more 
remarkable, when we consider how long 
the country has been known, and how fre- 
quently its shores have been visited. It 
was discovered in 1511, even earlier than 
Australia, and from that time Spanish, 
Portuguese, Dutch, French and English 
vessels have continually passed along its 
coasts. Most of our early navigators — 
Forrest, Dampier and Cook — visited 
New Guinea, and have given us some ac- 
count of its inhabitants; while, more re- 
cently, many exploring and surveying ships 
— the “ Coquille ” and “ Astrolabe,” under 
French; the “ Rattlesnake,” “ Fly,” and 
“ Basilisk,” under English; the “ Triton” 
and “Etna,” under Dutch commanders, 
have added to our store of information. 
Among private naturalists and explorers, 
the present writer was the first to reside 
some months in New Guinea in 1858; 
since which time Dr. Miklucho Maclay, a 
Russian ; Dr. Beccari and Signor D’Alber- 
tis, Italians; Dr. A. B. Meyer, a German; 
Mr. Octavius C. Stone, and several English 
missionaries, have all made important ex- 
plorations and added much to our knowl- 
edge of the natural productions of the 
island and of the tribes residing on or 
near its coasts. 

From these various sources we have ob- 
tained a tolerable knowledge of the out- 
side margin of the country, but never ex- 
tending more that twenty miles inland, ex- 
cept in the case of the Fly River, which 
Signor D’Albertis ascended for nearly five 
hundred miles, reaching a point somewhat 
beyond the centre of the island. The 
north-western and south-western peninsu- 
las of New Guinea are the best-known 
portions, and both seem to be mountainous 
throughout. In the north, Mount Arfak, a 
little beyond Dorey Harbor, is from eight 
thousand to ten thousand feet high, while 
in the south-east the Owen Stanley range 
has several peaks which reach elevations 
of from ten thousand to thirteen thousand 
feet. The Charles Louis Mountains, 
commencing near the south coast, east 
of Triton Bay, appear to run far in a 
south-easterly direction, and their summits 
are believed to be snow-clad, and are 
probably at least eighteen thousand feet 
high. If they continue eastward in the 
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same general direction, they would pass 
about one hundred miles to the north of 
D’Albertis’ furthest point on the Fly 
River, and perhaps form a great curve till 
they merge in the Owen Stanley range in 
the south-east. This, however, is mere 
conjecture, for throughout the whole course 
of the Fly River the land was low, and 
only on one occasion were high moun- 
tains seen to the north-west. Combining 
this with the fact that for a length of 
nearly seven hundred miles the south coast 
of New Guinea is low and swampy with 
no high land anywhere visible, we are led 
to conclude that there is probably a con- 
tinuous range of lofty mountains towards 
the north, while the south consists of wide 
alluvial tracts and of slightly elevated in- 
land plains. This part of the island would 
thus somewhat resemble Sumatra turned 
round, but with higher mountains, which 
are probably not volcanic, and with a con- 
siderably greater width of land. 

Although the Fly River penetrates so 
far into the interior, its size and depth in 
its upper portion are by no means what 
we should expect in a stream fed by a lofty 
mountain range close to the equator. It 
is therefore almost certain that large rivers 
exist further west; while another large 
river certainly flows northward, having its 
mouth in a delta at the eastern extremity 
of Geelvink Bay. Until these rivers are 
explored, and at least the lower slopes of 
the hills ascended, we cannot be said to 
have much real knowledge of the interior 
of New Guinea. 

Situated close to the equator, and ex- 
tending only eleven degrees south of it, 
the climate of New Guinea is hot and uni- 
form, and the rains abundant; leading 
here, as elsewhere in similar situations, to 
the growth of a luxuriant forest vegetation, 
which clothes hill and valley with an ever- 
verdant mantle. Only on the coasts near- 
est to Australia, and probably influenced 
by the dry winds from that continent, are 
there any open or thinly wooded spaces, and 
here alone do we find some approach to 
the Australian type of vegetation in the 
occurrence of numerous eucalypti and 
acacias. Everywhere else, however, even 
in the extreme south-east peninsula and 
adjacent islands, the vegetation is essen- 
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tially Malayan; but Dr. Beccari, who col- 
lected plants extensively in the north-west- 
ern peninsula and its islands, was disap- 
pointed, both as regards its variety and 
novelty. On the Arfak Mountains, how- 
ever, he found a very interesting subalpine 
or temperate flora, consisting of araucarias, 
rhododendrons, vacciniums, umbellifere, 
and the Antarctic genus Drimys. The 
forests of New Guinea are everywhere 
grand and luxuriant, rivalling those of 
Borneo and of Brazil in the beauty of their 
forms of vegetable life; and we cannot 
consider the collections yet made as afford- 
ing more than very imperfect samples of 
the treasures they contain. 

The animal life of this great island is 
better known, and is perhaps more inter- 
esting. Its terrestrial mammalia are, 
however, singularly few, and with the ex- 
ception of a peculiar kind of wild pig, all 
belong to the marsupial tribe or the still 
lower monotremes of Australia. The tigers, 
apes, and buffaloes, described in the ficti- 
tious travels of Captain Lawson, are here 
as much out of their real place as they 
would be in the Highlands of Scotland; 
while the tracks of large animals, supposed 
to be rhinoceros or wild cattle, actually 
discovered by recent travellers, are now 
ascertained to be those of the cassowary, 
which, so far as we yet know, is the largest 
land animal of New Guinea. Large birds 
were also seen and heard, whose spread of 
wing was estimated at sixteen or twenty 
feet, and which beat the air with a sound 
compared to the puff of a locomotive; but 
these are found to be only a well-known 
hornbill of very moderate dimensions. In 
place of these myths, however, we have 
some very interesting realities, the most 
remarkable, perhaps, being the tree-climb- 
ing kangaroos of rather large size, which, 
athough but slightly different in external 
form from the jumping ground kangaroos 
of Australia, hop about among the larger 
branches of trees, on the leaves of which 
they feed. They have a bushy tail, with 
somewhat shorter hind legs and more 
curved claws than their allies; and they 
afford a curious example of the adaptation 
of an animal to new conditions of life very 
different from those for which its general 
form and structure seem to fit it. Such a 
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modification may, perhaps, be traced to a 
somewhat recent separation of Australia 
and New Guinea, when the kangaroos 
which remained in the latter country, not 
finding a sufficiency of herbage for their 
support in the dense forests, began to feed 
upon leaves, and ultimately became adapt- 
ed, with as little change as possible, to a 
truly arboreal life. The entire absence of 
beasts of prey would favor this adaptation, 
as the coincident acquisition of swiftness 
of motion or powers of concealment are 
thus rendered unnecessary: and the tree 
kangaroo accordingly remains a slow-mov- 
ing creature, just able to get its own 
living, but in all probability quite unable to 
cope either with enemies or competitors. 
The birds, like the mammalia, are 
mostly of Australian types, but neverthe- 
less present many peculiarities. Most 
celebrated of all are the birds of para- 
dise, forming a distinct family, containing 
more than twenty-five different species, all 
confined to this island and the immediately 
surrounding lands. These singular birds 
are really allied to our crows and magpies, 
but are remarkable for their special and 
varied developments of plumage. In most 
cases tufts of feathers spring from the 
sides of the body or breast, forming fans, 
or shields, or trains of extreme beauty. 
Others have glossy mantles or arched 
plumes over the back, strange crests on 
the head, or long and wire-like tail feath- 
ers. These varied appendages exhibit 
corresponding varieties of color. The 
long trains of waving plumes are golden 
yellow or rich crimson, the breast-shields, 
mantles, and crests are often of the most 
intense metallic blue or green, while the 
general body plumage is either a rich choc- 
olate brown or deep velvety black. All 
these birds are exceedingly active and 
vivacious, the males meeting together in 
rivalry to display their gorgeous plumage, 
while in every case the female birds are 
unornamented and are usually plain or 
positively dingy in their coloring. From 
an unknown antiquity the natives of New 
Guinea have been accustomed to preserve 
the skins of these beautiful birds, and bar- 
ter them with the Malay traders, by whom 
they are universally known as durong mati, 
or dead birds, because they had never seen 
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them alive. As the natives used always 
to cut off the feet in order to preserve 
them more easily, the Malay and Chinese 
traders concluded that they had none ; and 
all sorts of stories were told about their 
living continually on the wing, and being 
in fact birds of heaven, whence originated 
the names of “birds of patadise” and 
“birds of the sun” given them by the 
early Portuguese and Dutch writers. 
Down to 1760 the skins of these birds 
never reached Europe with feet attached 
to them, and the great Linnzus recorded 
the fact by naming the largest kind Para- 
disea apoda, or footless bird of paradise, a 
name by which it is still known among 
men of science. The natives also gen- 
erally cut off the wings, so as to give 
greater prominence to the ornamental 
feathers; and this gives the birds an alto- 
gether different appearance from what 
they really possess in a living state, or 
when properly preserved. 

By far the greater number of these 
birds, and those of the richest colors and 
most remarkable plumage, live on the 
mainland of New Guinea, and they are 
especially abundant in the mountains of 
the north-western peninsula, where the 
Italian and German naturalists already 
referred to obtained fine specimens of all 
the known kinds. In the south-east one 
new species has been discovered, but only 
two or three sorts are found there; and as 
they are also in little variety in the low- 
land districts of the north-west, it becomes 
pretty certain that they are more especially 
mountain birds. We may therefore con- 
fidently expect that, when the great ranges 
of the interior are visited and explored by 
naturalists, other and perhaps still more 
wonderful species will be discovered. It 
is interesting to note that, with the excep- 
tion of one very peculiar species discovered 
by myself in the Moluccas, all the birds of 
paradise are found within the hundred 
fathom line around New Guinea, and 
therefore on lands which have probably 
been connected with it at a comparatively 
recent period. 

Why such wonderful birds should have 
been developed here and nowhere else is 
a mystery we shall perhaps never com- 
pletely solve; but it is probably connected 
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with the absence of the higher types of 
mammalia, and with the protection afforded 
by luxuriant equatorial forests. The only 
other country in which similar strange 
developments of plumage and equally 
superb colors are found is equatorial 
America, where somewhat similar con- 
ditions prevail, and where mammalia of a 
low grade of organization have long pre- 
dominated. Whatever may be the causes 
at work, their action has not been restricted 
to the paradise-birds. Nowhere else in 
the world are Jigeons and parrots so nu- 
merous and so beautiful as in New Guinea. 
The great crowned pigeons, the largest of 
the whole family and rivalling the largest 
game-birds, were first described by Dam- 
pier as “a stately land fowl about the size 
of the dunghill cock, sky-colored, but with 
a white blotch and reddish spots about the 
wings, and a long bunch of feathers on 
the crown.” Many of the fruit-doves are 
strikingly beautiful, being adorned with 
vivid patches of crimson, blue, or yellow, 
on a pure green ground. Parrots are 
wonderfully varied, including the great 
black and the white cockatoos; the lories 
varied with crimson and purple, green, 
yellow, and black; while there are strange 
ittle crested green parrots no larger than 
our blue tit—the smallest of the parrot 
tribe, as the great black cockatoos are the 
largest. Kingfishers, too, are remarkably 
abundant, and include several of the fine 
raquet-tailed species, with plumage of 
silvery blue, and with white or crimson 
breasts. Many other groups of birds are 
also adorned with exceptionally gay colors; 
and a careful comparison with the birds of 
other countries shows, that nowhere in the 
world is there so large a proportion of the 
whole number of species adorned with 
brilliant hues. Among insects the same 
thing occurs, though not in quite so marked 
a degree; yet the superior beauty of many 
groups of beetles over the corresponding 
groups in Borneo is very distinct ; and the 
same is to some extent the case with the 
butterflies and moths. 

Independently of the beauty and singu- 
larity, the great number of species of birds 
inhabiting New Guinea is very remarka- 
ble. Considering that there are no resi- 
dent collectors in the island, and that our 
knowledge is wholly derived from travellers 
who have spent a few weeks or months on 
the extreme northern or southern coasts 
only, leaving the great mass of the interior 
wholly unexplored, the number of land 
birds already known (about four hundred 
species) is surprising. It is very much 
greater than the numbers inhabiting the 
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whole of the West Indian Islands, or Mad- 
agascar, or the large, rich, and compara- 
tively well-explored island of Borneo. 
Even Australia, so much more extensive 
and so varied in climate and vegetation, 
has only four hundred and eighty-five 
land birds; and when we consider that 
the central mass of New Guinea, with its 
lofty mountain ranges and fine upland 
valleys, yet remains absolutely unexplored, 
it is not improbable that the birds of this 
wonderful island may be eventually found 
to be as numerous as those of its parent 
continent. We may therefore safely assert 
that in no part of the world has the natu- 
ralist such a certainty of making new and 
important discoveries as in the still unex- 
plored regions of central New Guinea. 


The peculiar race of mankind inhabit- 
ing this great island attracted the attention 
of the earliest voyagers, and the country 
was called New Guinea from the resem- 
blance of its inhabitants to the negroes of 
Africa, removed from them by nearly one- 
third the circumference of the globe. The 
early writers, however, term the people 
Papuas or Papuans, a Malay term given 
to them on account of their woolly hair, 
so different from the perfectly straight 
hair of almost all the other eastern races. 
The Malay word pJapuwah or puah-puah, 
means frizzled like wool; and the Malays 
still call these people orang papuwah — 
woolly-haired men, and the island itself 
tana — land of the woolly- 
haired. 

It is a very remarkable fact that woolly- 
haired people should be found in two such 
widely separated areas, and, with very few 
exceptions, nowhere else in the world. In 
Africa they occupy the larger portion of 
the continent, extending over all the tropi- 
cal and southern regions; while in the 
east they are found only in a group of 
islands of which New Guinea is the centre, 
extending westward as far as Flores and 
eastward to the Fijis. There are also a 
few outlying groups of woolly-haired peo- 
ple, which are of great importance as indi- 
cating that this type once had a wider 
extension than now. In the Pacific we 
have the now extinct Tasmanians ; and far 
to the east in the midst of the brown 
Polynesians, we find the inhabitants of 
Penrhyn’s Island and. Mangaia, in about 
158° west longitude, to be of the Melane- 
sian or dark race. In the Philippines 
there is an aboriginal race of woolly- 
haired dwarfs—the Aétas or Negritos; 
and a similar descriptive term may be ap- 
plied to the Semangs of the Malay Penin- 




















sula, and to the natives of the Andaman 
Islands in the Bay of Bengal. These 
various eastern tribes differ among them- 
selves quite as much as do those of Africa. 
Both agree, however, in being usually 
very dark-skinned, and examples may be 
found in which negroes and Papuans are 
in all respects very much alike. But this 
is exceptional, and there is almost always 
a characteristic difference which would 
cause most of the eastern negroes to ap- 
pear out of place on the continent of 
Africa. The woolly hair, however, com- 
bined with the dark skin and almost 
always with a dolichocephalic or long 
skull, so markedly distinguishes all these 
people from the rest of the inhabitants of 
the globe, that it is impossible not to look 
upon them as being really related to each 
other, and as representing an early varia- 
tion, if not the primitive type of mankind, 
which once spread widely over all the 
tropical portions of the eastern hemi- 
sphere. Successive incursions of the 
lighter-colored, smooth-haired races seem 
to have exterminated them in many of the 
areas they once inhabited, while in some 
widely scattered spots a few scanty rem- 
nants continue to exist. Two important 
groups, however, remain predominant in 
regions very far apart, but each well suited 
to their vigorous development. The negro 
of Africa has been made the servant of 
the more civilized races from the earliest 
periods of history, and is better known to 
us than any other uncivilized people ; while 
the Papuan or Melanesian, inhabiting a 
group of tropical islands on the other 
side of the globe, still remains a mere 
shadowy name to the great majority of 
English readers. We proceed now to 
point out the chief physical and mental 
characteristics, habits, and customs, of 
this interesting race as it exists in New 
Guinea, with occasional references to such 
modifications of it as occur in the other 
islands. 

We now possess trustworthy descrip- 
tions of the Papuans as they exist at 
numerous localities scattered all round the 
extensive island they inhabit ; and the sub- 
stantial agreement of these descriptions 
renders it pretty certain that all belong to 
one race, exhibiting, it is true, considera- 
ble variations, and occasionally presenting 
undoubted signs of intermixture with other 
races, but always showing a decided pre- 
dominance of true Papuan characteristics. 
In stature they present a medium between 
the short Malays and tall Polynesians, the 
average height varying at different parts 
of the coast from five feet two to five feet 
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eight inches. Some tiives in the interior 
are believed to be as dwarfish as the Ne- 
gritos of the Philippines, while others are 
nearly equal to the tall Fijians, who are 
often considerably over six feet high. 
They are strong and muscular, but rather 
less finely formed than many of the Ma- 
layan and Polynesian tribes. Their color 
is usually a chocolate-brown, sometimes 
almost black, at others almost as light as 
some of the Malays. It is, however, by 
their features that they are best distin- 
guished from all other races of men, and 
especially by the form and size of the nose. 
This is always large and long, usually 
arched as in the Jewish type, and, when 
well developed, with the extremity so 
lengthened as to hide the nostrils and over- 
hang the upperlip. This peculiar charac- 
teristic is found more or less developed 
everywhere round the coast of New Guinea, 
so that almost every traveller speaks of the 
“Jewish features” —the “aquiline” or 
“arched” or “very prominent ” noses — 
or makes use of other similar expressions, 
clearly showing that this is the typical 
Papuan feature, a fact which is further 
demonstrated by the unmistakable, though 
exaggerated, manner in which it is repre- 
sented in all their images and carvings. 
The nose is also very thick and coarse, as 
is the case in almost all savage races, the 
alz are very oblique, and the base is much 
depressed between the eyes, a character 
which reaches its maximum in the natives 
of New Caledonia and the New Hebrides, 
though the nose itself is with them some- 
what shorter. The forehead is rather 
flat and retreating, the mouth large, and 
the lips full but not excessively thick; 
nor is there any marked prognathism. 
The combination of these peculiarities in 
various degrees, produces faces which are 
sometimes ugly and savage-looking, while 
others have so much the character of the 
Jew or Arab as to be really handsome. 
Comparing Papuans with typical negroes 
of equatorial Africa we find a radical dif- 
ference in the small flat nose and ver 

prominent jaws of the latter. In the sout 

African races this difference is less pro- 
nounced. The Bechuanas and Natal 
Kaffifs have less prognathism and a 
straighter, better-formed nose, but this 
organ is always shorter and less arched 
than in the Papuan. The Hottentots have 
often well-formed features and sometimes 
have a considerable resemblance to the 
less typical Melanesians. The greatest 
resemblance, however, is to be found be- 
tween the Negritos of the Philippines — 
who have short flat noses and somewhat 
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projecting jaws — and some of the dwarfish 
tribes of central Africa. 

The Papuan contrasts strongly with 
Malays and Polynesians in being hairy- 
bodied and tolerably well bearded, but 
still more so by the wonderfully luxuriant 
growth of the hair of the head, which forms 
a dense mop often projecting six or eight 
inches from the skull. it is crisp, glossy, 
and very elastic, and each separate hair 
naturally curls itself up into a spiral of 
small diameter. The degree of twist and 
consequent woolliness of the hair seems 
to be dependent on its being oval or flat- 
tened instead of cylindrical. In the 
straight-haired races and in most Euro- 
peans the hair has a circular section 
which becomes slightly oval where it is 
naturally curly; but in the negro and 
Papuan it is much flattened, and has be- 
sides irregular, wavy margins, which seem 
to produce the strong, spiral twist. Those 
who possess a large mop of hair are very 
proud of it, keeping it continually combed 
out with a kind of bamboo fork, and using 
a narrow wooden pillow on which to rest 
the nape of the neck, so as to preserve 
the hair from being squeezed out of shape. 
It was long thought that the hair of these 
people possessed a peculiar character in 
growing in separate small tufts scattered 
uniformly over the scalp; but more accu- 
rate examination shows that it grows evenly 
over the surface of the head, and that the 
tufted appearance probably arises from the 
tendency of the spirally twisted hairs to 
mat together in small curly locks. The 
hair on the body and limbs, though very 
short, has the same appearance and a sim- 
ilar structure. 

The dress of these people is ver 
scanty, the men wearing the usual T tent 
age of bark-cloth, but in some cases only 
a shell, or even going absolutely naked; 
while the women aiways wear some kind 
of girdle from which is suspended a small 
apron of bark or a fringe of leaves. As 
with most savages, ornament is more at- 
tended to than dress, and is more used by 
the men than by the women. They often 
pierce the sides of the nose, sticking in 
.them pieces of bone, feathers, or tusks of 
the wild pig. The ears are also pierced, 
and either shell earrings are worn, or 
sticks ornamented with feathers are stuck 
through the lobes. Necklaces of teeth or 
shells are common, and heavy rings of 
white shell or plaited bands of grass, or 
palm-leaf are wornon the arms. The hair 
of the men is always carefully attended to. 
It is combed with a kind of bamboo fork 
with four or five prongs, and this is usually 
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kept stuck in it both for convenience and 
ornament. Some tribes cut and trim, or 
plait the mop of hair into various helmet- 
like or other fantastic shapes, and all adorn 
it with combs, sticks, or feather ornaments. 
Suspended from the neck they often wear 
a small carved wooden figure with the 
Papuan features greatly exaggerated. As 
they freely part with these, they are prob- 
ably mere ornaments or charms rather 
than idols or fetishes. Regular tattooing is 
unknown, except on the south-eastern ‘pe- 
ninsula where there is an infusion of Poly- 
nesian blood, but most of the men have 
raised marks produced artificially. These 
gererally consist of a few short parallel 
lines on the arms or breast, and are said 
to be formed by gashes made with a sharp 
stone or bamboo, and the subsequent ap- 
plication of fire to make the skin swell up 
and leave a prominent scar. Painting the 
body is not generally practised, but some 
kind of stain producing a blue-black tinge 
has often been observed. 

The houses of the New Guinea people 
are somewhat different in different local- 
ities, but the most general type is that 
found at Dorey Harbor. There is here a 
considerable village of large houses built 
on piles in the water in the usual Malay 
style, and houses similarly raised on posts 
(but loftier) are found on the hills some 
miles inland. Each of these houses is 
_ and accommodates several families, 
and they are connected by continuous plat- 
forms of poles and bamboos, often so un- 
even and shaky that a European can with 
difficulty walk on them. A considerable 
space separates this platform from the 
shore, with which however it is connected 
by narrow bridges formed of one or two 
bamboos, supported on posts, and capable 
of being easily removed. A larger build- 
ing has the posts carved into the rude 
forms of men and women, and is supposed 
to be a temple or council-house. This vil- 
lage is probably very like the pile villages 
of the stone age, whose remains have been 
found in the lakes of Switzerland and 
other countries. Similar houses are found 
in the Aru and Ké Islands, in Waigiou, 
and on the south-west coast; and they are 
also common on the south-east coast, some- 
times standing in the water, sometimes on 
the beach above high-water mark. These 
houses are often a hundred feet long, and 
sometimes much more, and are occupied 
by ten or twenty families. On the Fly 
River similar large houses occur, but only 
raised a foot or two above the ground; 
while at the mouth of the Utanata River, 
on the south-west coast, a large, low house 
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was found a hundred feet long, and only 
six feet wide, with nineteen low doors ; but 
this was evidently only a temporary sea- 
side habitation of a tribe who had their 
permanent dwellings inland. 

Finding these large houses, raised on 
posts or piles and common to many fam- 
ilies, to prevail from one end of New 
Guinea to the other, both on the coast and 
inland, we are led to conclude that those 
described by Dr. Miklucho Maclay at 
Astrolabe Bay, on the northeast coast, are 
exceptional, and indicate the presence of 
some foreign element. The houses of the 
people among whom he lived were not 
raised on posts, and had very low walls, so 
that the somewhat arched roofs appeared 
to rise at once from the ground. They 
were of small dimensions, and seem to 
correspond pretty closely to those of the 
Admiralty Islands, New Britain, and New 
Ireland; sothat this part of the coast of 
New Guinea has probably been colonized 
from some of the adjacent islands, a view 
supported by the fact that these people do 
not use bows and arrows, so general 
among all the true Papuans, and by other 
peculiarities. It is somewhat unfortunate 


that the only scientific man who has re- 
sided alone among these people for more 
than a year, for the express purpose of 


studying them exhaustively, should have 
hit upon a place where the natives are 
probably not true indigenes but an intrud- 
ing colony, although perhaps long settled 
in the country. Dr. Miklucho Maclay will 
no doubt be quoted as the greatest living 
authority on the Papuans of New Guinea ; 
and it is therefore very important to call 
attention to the fact that the people he so 
carefully studied are not typical of the 
race, and may not even be Papuans at all 
in the restricted sense in which it is usually 
applied to the main body of the aborigines 
of New Guinea. 

The Papuans, as well as all the tribes 
of dark, frizzly-haired Melanesians, make 
pottery for cooking, thus differing from all 
the brown Polynesian tribes of the Pacific, 
none of whom are acquainted with this art. 
Of course the actual seat of manufacture 
will be dependent on the presence of suit- 
able materials ; but those who do not make 
it themselves obtain it by barter, so that 
earthenware cooking vessels appear to be 
in general use all over the island. Cups 
and spoons are made out of shells or co- 
coanuts, while wooden bowls of various 
sizes, wooden mortars for husking maize 
or rice, wooden stools used as pillows, and 
many other articles, are cut out and orna- 
mented with great skill. A variety of 
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boxes are made of the split leaf-stalks of 
the sago palm, pegged together and cov- 
ered with pandanus leaves, often neatly 
plaited and stained of different colors, so 
as to form elegant patterns. A variety of 
mats, bags, and cordage are made with the ~ 
usual skill of savage people; and their 
canoes are often of large size and beauti- 
fully constructed, with high-peaked ends 
ornamented with carvings, and adorned 
with plumes of feathers. 

The weapons chiefly used are spears of 
various kinds, wooden swords and clubs, 
and bows and arrows; the latter being 
almost universal among the true Papuans 
and most of the allied frizzly-haired races, 
while the Polynesians seem never to pos- 
sess it as an indigenous weapon. It is 
very singular that neither the Australians, 
the Polynesians, nor the Malays should be 
acquainted with this weapon, while in all 
the great continents it is of unknown an- 
tiquity, and is still largely used in America, 
Asia, and Africa. Peschel, indeed, at- 
tempts to show that the Polynesians have 
only ceased to use it on account of the 
absence of game in their islands; but 
mammalia are almost equally scarce in the 
New Hebrides, where it is in constant use 
even in the smallest islands; while in Aus- 
tralia, where they abound, and where it 
would be a most useful weapon, it is totally 
unknown. We must therefore hold that 
the use of the bow and arrow by the Papu- 
ans is an important ethnological feature, 
distinguishing them from all the peoples 
by whom they are immediately surrounded 
and connecting them, as do their physical 
peculiarities, with an ancient wide-spread 
negroid type. 

In their knowledge and practice of agri- 
culture the Papuans show themselves to 
be far superior to the Australians, and 
fully the equals of the Polynesian races. 
They grow cocoanuts and breadfruit, and 
cultivate various kinds of yam, sweet po- 
tato, bananas, and sugarcane. Though 
possessing, for the most part, only stone 
axes, they clear the forest to make their 
plantations, which they carefully fence 
round to keep out the wild pigs. Looking 
at these clearings, at their houses, their 
canoes, their implements, weapons, and 
ornaments often elaborately carved, we 
must, as Dr. Maclay remarks, be struck 
with astonishment at the great patience 
and skill displayed by these savages. 
Their chief implement, the axe, consists 
of a hard grey, green, or white stone, made 
smooth and sharp by long grinding and 
polishing. A piece of the stem of a tree 
which has a branch passing off at an an- 








gle, something like the figure 7, is hewn 
off, and upon the branch, which has been 
cut off short and shaven at the top, the 
stone is laid horizontally, and bound fast 
with split rattans or tough bark. Such an 
instrument requires to be used with great 
skill, only to be attained by practice, or the 
stone will be broken without producing _ 
result. These savages can, however, wit 
a stone axe having a cutting edge only two 
inches broad, fell a tree-trunk of twenty 
inches diameter, or carve really fine figures 
on a post or spear. Each adult man pos- 
sesses one such axe, but in every village 
there are usually one or two larger two- 
handed axes, which are about three inches 
broad. These are considered exceedingly 
valuable, and are only used for cutting 
large trees for canoes or other important 
work. Fragments of flint and shells are 
used for finishing carved work and cutting 
the ornamental patterns on bamboo boxes, 
as well as for making combs, spoons, ar- 
rows, and other small articles. For cut- 
ting meat and vegetables a kind of chisel 
of bone and knives of bamboo are made 
use of. On the north-west and south-west 
coasts, where the people have long been in 
communication with Malay traders, they 
have iron tools and weapons, and cultivate 
also maize and a little rice and millet, and 
have the papaya as an additional fruit and 
vegetable ; and they also grow tobacco, of 
which they make huge cigars. At Dorey 
they have learned to work iron, and make 
swords and choppers as well as iron points 
to their arrows and spears. 

The daily food of these people consists 
of some of the vegetables already named, 
of which they have a wer constant sup- 
ply, together with fruits, fish, and occasion- 
ally the flesh of the wild pig, the cuscus, 
or of birds caught in snares or shot with 
arrows. They also eat shellfish, lizards, 
and almost every kind of large insect, espe- 
cially beetles and their larvae, which are 
eaten either raw or cooked. Having no 
salt, they mix sea-water with that in which 
they cook their food, and this is so highly 
esteemed that the people of the hills carry 
away bamboos full of salt water whenever 
they visit the coast. 

The plantations are usually made at 
some distance inland for safety, and after 
the ground is cleared and fenced by the 
men, the cultivation is left almost wholly 
to the women, who go every day to weed 
and bring home some of the produce for 
the evening’s meal. They have through- 
out the year a succession of fruits and 
vegetables either wild or cultivated, and 
are thus never half starved like the Aus- 
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tralians. On the whole the women are 
well treated and have much liberty, though 
they are considered as inferiors, and do 
not take their meals with the men. The 
children are well attended to, and the 
fathers seem very fond of their boys and 
often take them when very young on their 
fishing or hunting excursions. 

As in the case of most other savages, 
we have very different and conflicting ac- 
counts of the character of the Papuans. 
Mr. Windsor Earl well remarks, that, 
whenever civilized man is brought into 
Sriendly communication with savages, the 
disgust which naturally arises from the 
first glance at a state of society so obnox- 
ious to his sense of propriety, disappears 
before a closer acquaintance, and he learns 
to regard their little delinquencies as he 
would those of children; while their kind- 
liness of disposition and natural good 
qualities begin to be recognized. Thus 
many writers make highly favorable state- 
ments respecting the Papuan character and 
disposition ; while those whose communi- 
cations with them have been of a hostile 
nature are so impressed with their savage 
cunning and ferocity, and the wild-beast- 
like nature of their attacks, that they will 
not recognize in them any feelings in com- 
mon with more civilized races. 

Many of the early voyagers record noth- 
ing but hostility or treacherous murders on 
the part of the Papuans. Their visits 
were, however, chiefly on the north-west 
and south-west coasts, which the Malays 
have long been accustomed to visit not 
only for commerce but to capture slaves. 
This having become a regular trade, some 
of the more warlike coast tribes, especially 
those of Onin in McCluer’s Inlet, have 
been accustomed to attack the villages of 
other tribes, and to capture their inhabi- 
tants, in order to sell the women and chil- 
dren to the Malays. It is not therefore 
surprising, that unknown armed visitors to 
these coasts should be treated as enemies 
to be resisted and if possible exterminated. 
Even Europeans have sometimes increased 
this feeling of enmity through ignorance of 
native habits and customs. Cocoanut- 
trees have been cut down to obtain the 
fruit, apparently under the impression that 
they grew wild and were so abundant as 
to be of little value; whereas every tree is 
considered as private property, as they 
supply an important article of food, and 
are even more valued than the choicest 
fruit-trees among ourselves. Thus Schou- 
ten, in 1616, sent a boat well armed to 
bring cocoanuts from a grove of trees near 





the shore, but the natives attacked the 
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Europeans, wounded sixteen of them, and 
forced them to retire. Commodore Rog- 
gewen, in 1722, cut down cocoanut-trees 
on the island of Moa on the north coast, 
which, of course, brought on an attack. 
At other times houses have been entered 
in the absence of their owners, a great 
offence in the eyes of all savage people 
and at once stamping the intruder as an 
enemy. 

On the other hand Lieutenant Bruijn 
Kops, who visited the north-west coast of 
New Guinea in 1850, gives the following 
account of the inhabitants of Dorey : — 


Their manners and customs are much less 
barbarous than might be expected. On the 
contrary they give evidence of a mild disposi- 
tion, of an inclination to right and justice, and 
strong moral principles. Theft is considered 
by them as a grave offence, and is of very rare 
occurrence. They have no fastenings to their 
houses, yet seldom or never is anything stolen. 
Although they were on board our ship or 
alongside during whole days, we never missed 
anything. Yet they are distrustful of stran- 
gers until they become acquainted with them, 
as we experienced. This is probably less, 
however, a trait of their character than the 
result of intercourse with strangers who per- 
heps had frequently tried to cheat them. The 
men, it is true, came on board from the time 
of our arrival, but they were very cautious in 
letting any of the things they brought for sale 
out of their hands. The women were at first 
very fearful, and fled on all sides when they 
saw us, leaving behind what they might be 
carrying ; but at length when they found they 
had no injury to dread from us they became 
more familiar. Finally, they approached with- 
out being invited, but remained timid. The 
children very soon became accustomed to us, 
and falioued os everywhere. 

Respect for the aged, love for their children, 
and fidelity to their wives, are traits which re- 
flect honor on their disposition. Chastity is 
held in high regard, and is a virtue that is sel- 
dom transgressed by them. A man can onl 
have one wife, and is bound to her for life. 
Concubinage is not permitted. Adultery is 
unknown among them. They are generally 
very fond of strong drink, but although they go 
to excess in this, I could not learn that they 
prepared any fermented liquor, not even sago- 
weer or tuak (palm wine). Kidnapping is 
general in these countries, and is followed as 
a branch of trade, so that there is no dishonor 
attached to it. The captives are treated well, 
are changed if there are any of theirs in the 
enemv’s hands, or released on payment of a 
ransom, as was the case in Europe in the Mid- 
dle Ages, 


My own experience of the Papuans at 
Dorey, in 1858, agrees with this account; 
and as I lived there for four months with 
only four Malay servants, going daily un- 
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armed into the forest to collect insects, I 
was completely in their power had they 
wished to attack me. A remarkable proof 
of their honesty occurred to me at the 
island of Waigiou, where a man who had 
received payment in advance for red birds 
of paradise, brought back the money, rep- 
resented by an axe, when after trying for 
several weeks he had failed to catch any. 
Another, who had received payment for 
six birds, brought me in the fifth two days 
before I was to leave the island, and imme- 
diately started off for the forest to seek 
another. Of course I never expected to 
see him again, but, when my boat was 
loaded, and we were just on the point of 
starting, he came running down to the 
beach holding up a bird, which he handed 
to me, saying with evident satisfaction, — 
“ Now I owe you nothing.” My assistant, 
Mr. Allen, venturing alone among the 
mountaineers of the north-west peninsula, 
found them peaceable and good-natured. 
Drs. Meyer and Beccari and Signor 
D’Albertis, penetrating inland beyond 
Dorey, were never attacked or serious] 
opposed; and Dr. Miklucho Maclay sud- 
denly appearing at Astrolabe Bay, among 
people who seem never to have had any 
communication with Europeans, soon es- 
tablished friendly relations with them, al- 
though subject to great trials of temper 
and courage at the outset. 

His experience with them is very in- 
structive. They appeared at first distrust- 
ful and suspicious of his intentions, as 
well they might be. Sometimes they left 
him quite alone for days together, or kept 
him prisoner in the little hut he had had 
built for himself, or tried to frighten him 
by shooting arrows close to his head and 
neck, and pressing their spears against his 
teeth till they made him open his mouth. 
Finding, however, that he bore all these 


Y | annoyances good-humoredly, and as a med- 


ical man took every opportunity of doing 
them services, they concluded he was a 
good spirit, a man from the moon, and 
thenceforth paid him great respect, and 
allowed him to go about pretty much as he 
pleased. This reminds us of the experi- 
ence of the “Challenger” at Humboldt 
Bay, where it was decided not to stay, be- 
cause some of the natives similarly drew 
their bows at the officers when away in 
boats. This was no doubt nervous work 
for the person threatened, but it was only 
a threat. Savages do not commence areal 
attack in that theatrical way, and if they 
had been met with coolness and their 
threats been laughed at or treated with 
contempt, such demonstrations would soon 
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have ceased. Of course it requires very 
exceptional courage and temper, not pos- 
sessed by one man in a thousand, to do 
this; but the fact should be remembered 
that in many parts of the world such at- 
tempts to frighten Europeans have been 
adopted, but have never resulted in any- 
thing serious. Had the Papuans really 
wanted to rob and murder, they would have 
enticed the “ Challenger” people on shore, 
where they would have had them com- 
pletely at their mercy, whereas those who 
did go on shore were very civilly treated. 

One of the most curious features no- 
ticed by Dr. Miklucho Maclay was the 
apparent absence of trade or barter among 
the people of Astrolabe Bay. They ex- 
change presents, however, when different 
tribes visit each other, somewhat as among 
the New Zealanders, each party giving the 
other what they have to spare; but no one 
article seems ever to be exchanged for 
another of supposed equivalent value. On 
the whole, the Russian doctor seems to 
have found these people industrious, good- 
natured, and tolerably cleanly, living or- 
derly lives, and conforming themselves 
strictly to the laws and customs which to 
them determine what is right. 


Captain Moresby, Signor D’Albertis, 
Mr. O. C. Stone, and the missionaries who 
have recently explored the south-eastern 
extremity of New Guinea, have been 
greatly struck by the apparently quite dis- 
tinct races they have found there. As far 
eastward as the head of the Gulf of Papua 
(on the east side of Torres Straits) the 
typical Papuans prevail, the natives of the 
Katow River being described as nearly 
black, with Jewish noses, and woolly hair, 
using bows and arrows, and living in houses 
a hundred feet long elevated on posts, — 
in all respects exactly agreeing with the 
prevalent type in the western portion of 
the island. But further east, about Red- 
scar Bay and Port Moresby, and thence to 
East Cape, the people are lighter in color, 
less warlike, and more intelligent, with more 
regular European features, neither making 
bows nor (except rarely) pottery, and prac- 
tising true tattooing by punctures, — 
all distinctly Polynesian characteristics. 
When to this we add that their language 
contains a large Polynesian element, it is 
not surprising that these people have been 
described as a totally distinct race, and have 
been termed Malays or Malayo-Polyne- 
sians. We fortunately possess several in- 
dependent accounts of these tribes, and 
are thus able to form a tolerably good idea 
of their true characters. 
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Captain Moresby, speaking of the in- 
habitants of that large portion of the east- 
ern peninsula of New Guinea discovered 
and surveyed by him, says : — 


This race is distinctly Malayan; but differs 
from the pure Malay, being smaller in stature, 
coarser in feature, thicker-lipped, with less hair 
on the face, being in fact almost beardless. 
The hair on the head is also more frizzled, 
though this may result from a different dress- 
ing. These men have high cheek-bones like 
the pure Malay ; their noses are inclined to be 
aquiline and sometimes very well formed. 
Amongst them are met many men with light 
hair, and what struck us as a peculiarly Yewish 
cast of features. They rise to a height of from 
five feet four inches to five feet eight inches, 
are sinewy though not muscular, s/ight, grace- 
on and cat-like in the pliability of their 

odies.* 


This description clearly shows that by 
- Malay ” Captain Moresby means “ Poly- 
nesian,” the characters mentioned being in 
almost every respect directly the opposite 
of those of the true Malays, as indicated 
by the words and phrases here placed in 
italics. And even as compared with the 
typical brown Polynesians, the frizzled 
hair, aquiline noses, and Jewish cast of 
features are all Papuan characteristics. 

Mr. Octavius C. Stone describes the 
Motu tribe who inhabit the coast districts 
about Redscar Bay and Port Moresby as 
somewhat shorter than the Papuans to the 
westward, and of a color varying from 
light brown to chocolate. The hair varies 
from nearly straight to woolly, often being 
frizzled out like that of the typical Papuan. 
The hair on the face is artificially eradi- 
cated, and they are thus made to appear 
beardless. The nose is aquiline and thick, 
and in a small percentage of the men the 
Jewish type of features appears. The 
adjacent tribes differ somewhat. The Ko- 
iari, Ilema,and Maiva are generally darker 
in color; while the Kirapuno are lighter. 
These last live near Hood Point, and are 
the handsomest people in New Guinea. 
Their hair is of a rich auburn, often golden 
in the children, growing in curls or ring- 
lets. Itis this tribe that keep their vil- 
lages in such excellent order, with well- 
kept gardens in which they even cultivate 
flowers. Mr. Lawes says: “ We were all 
amazed at the cleanliness, order, and in- 
dustry, which everywhere declared them- 
selves in this model New Guinea village. 
The men are physically very fine and the 
women good-looking. One of the belles 


* Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, vol. 
xlv., p. 163. 
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of the place had no less than fifty-four tor- 
toise-shell earrings in her two ears, and 
her nose pierced too.” * 

Speaking of all these tribes as forming 
essentially one race, Mr. Stone says, that 
they are a merry, laughter-loving pcople, 
fond of talking, and loving a joke, hot of 
temper, and quick to resent a supposed 
injury, —all of which are Polynesian or 
Papuan as opposed to Malayan character- 
istics. They are clean in their habits, 
and particularly so in their eating. When 
allowed liberties they do not fail to take 
advantage; and, at Port Moresby in par- 
ticular, they are accomplished thieves, 
inveterate liars, confirmed beggars, and 
ungenerous to a degree, so that, even if 
starving, they would give you nothing with- 
out an equivalent. This condemnation, 
however, does not apply to the interior 
tribes who have not yet been demoralized 
by European visitors. Both sexes are 
vain of their outward appearance, oiling 
their bodies, and adorning themselves with 
shells, feather and bone ornaments ; and 
on all festive occasions each tries to outvie 
the other in his or her toilet. Their dress 
is like that of the Papuans, a T bandage 
for the men, a fringe of leaves for the 
women, but the latter are more carefully 
made than among the more savage tribes. 
They practise true tattooing, the women 
especially being often highly ornamented 
with complex patterns on the body and 
limbs, and occasionally on the face also, 
but wanting the elegant curves and grace- 
ful designs which characterize Polynesian 
tattooing.t Their weapons are spears, 
shields, stone clubs, and hatchets, one 
tribe only — the Ilema — making bows 
and arrows. In like manner the Motu 
tribe only make pottery, which the other 
tribes obtain from them by barter. They 
use drilling machines with a spindle wheel 
and cord, like the Polynesians. The 
houses, whether on the shore or inland, 
are raised on piles, but are small as com- 
pared with those of the Papuans, each 
accommodating one or two families only. 

Intellectually these people are consider- 
ably advanced. They can reckon up to a 
million. They use the outstretched arms 
as a unit to measure by. They divide the 
year into thirteen months, duly named, 
and reckoned from the new moons. The 
four winds and many of the stars have 
names, as well as every tree, shrub, flower, 
and even each well-marked grass and fern. 


Pe Journal kept by Mr. Lawes, Times, November 27, 
1876 


76. 
+ See figures illustrating the Rev. W. Turner’s arti- 


cle on “The Ethnol 


of the Motu,” in the Journal 
of the Anthropologic 


Institute, 1878, p. 480. 
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They prefer fair to dark people, and are 
thus disposed to like and admire the white 
races. The children are very merry, and 
have many toys and games. The Rev. 
W. Turner tells us that they make small 
windmills of cocoanut leaves, and are well 
versed in the mysteries of cat’s-cradle; 
while spinning a button or round piece of 
shell on a cord, and keeping .a bladder in 
the air by patting it with the hands, are 
favorite games. They also amuse them- 
selves with miniature spears and bow and 
arrows, Catching fish, which they cook for 
themselves on the shore. They are left 
to do what they like, and know nothing of 
the tasks of school, the troubles of keeping 
their clothes clean, or the miseries of being 
washed — troubles that vex the lives of 
almost all civilized children. According 
to Mr. Turner, the villages of the Motu 
are by no means clean, all manner of filth 
being left about unheeded; and as this 
agrees with most other descriptions, we 
must conclude that the model village al- 
sap referred to is quite exceptional in 
its cleanliness and order. 

Mr. Turner thinks the Motu are colo- 
nists from some other land, while he con- 
siders the Koiari of the interior to be 
“evidently the aborigines of this part of 
New Guinea.” Mr. Stone, on the other 
hand, classes them together as slightly 
differing tribes of the same race, the one 
being a little more advanced than the 
other; and he considers the whole eastern 

eninsula of New Guinea to be peopled 

y a race of Polynesian blood, who, in 
some far distant time, found their way to 
the coast, intermingled with the native 
Papuan tribes, and gradually drove them 
westward. There has thus resulted a 
number of separate tribes, showing various 
degrees of intermixture, the Polynesian 
blood predominating on the coast, the 
Papuan in the interior; one small tribe 
alone, the Kirapuno, being more distinctly 
Polynesian. How complete is the inter- 
mixture, and how difficult it is to determine 
the limits of the two races, is shown by the 
opinion of Mr. S. M‘Farlane, who says, 
that though he at first thought the people 
of Katow River and those of Redscar Bay 
to be quite distinct, the former Papuan 
and the latter Malayan (or more properly 
Polynesian), yet, after five years’ acquaint- 
ance with them, he believes them to be of 
the same race; while he considers the 
tribes of the interior to be distinct, and to 
be true Papuans. The coast people he 
thinks to be the result of an intermixture 
of Malays, Polynesians, Arabs, Chinese, 
and Papuans. 
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Dr. Comrie (of the surveying ship “ Bas- 
ilisk ”) believes that all the tribes on the 
north-east coast, from East Cape to Astro- 
labe Bay, are Papuans; but his description 
of them shows that they have a slight 
infusion of Polynesian blood, and many 
Polynesian customs. One thing is very 
clear, that neither in physical nor mental 
characteristics do these people show any 
resemblance whatever to Malays, who are 
a very different race from the Polynesian. 
The graceful figures, the woolly or curly 
hair, the arched noses, the use of tatooing, 
the ignorance of pottery-making, the gay 
and laughter-loving disposition, the talka- 
tiveness of the women, the lying, thievish- 
ness, and beggary, widely separate them 
from the Malay; while all these peculiar- 
ities support the view of their being a race 
formed by a mixture of Polynesian men 
with Papuan or Melanesian women, the 
former having perhaps arrived in succes- 
sive waves of immigration, thus causing 
the coast tribes, and those nearest the 
eastern end of the island, to be more dis- 
tinctly Polynesian in character than those 
inland and towards the west. 

Returning now to the dark Papuan 
tribes of the remainder of New Guinea, 
we find that here also there is some dif- 
ference of opinion. Owing to the coast 
tribes being usually at war with those of 
the interior, these latter have been de- 
scribed by them as a difierent race, and 
have been called by the Dutch and other 
writers Alfuros * or Harafuras, a term ap- 
plied to any wild people living in the inte- 
rior of a country, as opposed to the coast 
tribes. This has led many writers to class 
the natives of New Guinea into Papuans 
and Harafuras, terms which are still some- 
times used, but which are quite erroneous 
as implying any physical difference or any 
distinction of race. Dr. Meyer, who has 
seen much of the people of the north-west 
coast, considers that there is no difference 
of the slightest importance between the 
coast and inland tribes, but such as occur 
in every race. Dr. Miklucho Maclay con- 
cludes that the Papuan stock consists of 
numerous varieties, with no sharp lines of 
demarcation. Dr. Beccari, however, dif- 
fers somewhat from the preceding writers ; 
and as he explored a great range of coun- 
try, and made repeated visits to the west- 
ern half of New Guinea, his opinion is 
entitled to great weight. He thinks there 
are three distinct types of Papuans. One 


* The term is derived from the Portuguese fora, out 
or outside; Alfores being applied to tribes out of or 


—_ the set.lement on the coast. (Windsor Earl’s 
‘ 





apuans,” p. 62.) 





ITS INHABITANTS. 


is dwarfish, with short, woolly hair, skin 
almost or quite black, nose much de- 
pressed, forehead extremely narrow and 
slanting, and with a brachycephalous cra- 
nium ; these he terms Oriental negroes or 
primitive Papuans. They do not now ex- 
ist as a race but are scattered among the 
interior tribes, and their description ac- 
cords very closely with that of the Negri- 
tos of the Philippines and the Semangs of 
the Malay Peninsula. The next are the 
typical Papuans, who are most widely 
spread, and present most of the character- 
istic features we have already described, 
The last are the Mafu or Mafor Papuans 
who inhabit Dorey and the shores and 
islands of Geelvink Bay, and are probably 
scattered all round the western coasts. 
They form the highest type, with fine Jew- 
ish or European features, a better intel- 
lect, and a somewhat more advanced civ- 
ilization. These people divide the year 
invo lunar months each with a proper name, 
and have names for the four cardinal 
points, for many stars, and for entire con- 
stellations. Dr. Beccari believes them to 
be the result of an intermixture (at a re- 
mote epoch) of Hindoo or Caucasian blood 
with the indigenes of the island, and he 
even traces a connection between their 
rude mythology and that of the Hindoos. 
A curious point of physiological de- 
tail may here be noticed as lending some 
support to this theory. Almost all o!- 
servers have remarked, that the fully 
developed Papuan mop of hair is not a 


general feature in any of the tribes, but 


occurs sporadically over a wide area, is 
highly valued by its possessors, and from 
its extreme conspicuousness is always 
noticed by travellers. No other race of 
people in the world possesses this char- 
acter at all; but, strange to say, it appears 
very fully developed among the Cafusos 
of Brazil. These are a mixed race, the 
produce of negro and Indian parents, and 
their enormous wigs of frizzly hair have 
been described by Spix and Martius, and 
are known to most South American trav- 
ellers. Still more interesting is the appear- 
ance of a similar peculiarity among the 
Arab tribes of Taku in eastern Africa, 
where mixtures of negro and Arab blood 
are very common.* It is well known 
that hybrid and mongrel characters are 
liable to great variation, and are very 
uncertain in their appearance or degree of 
development. If, therefore, the higher 
type of Papuans are the result of a re- 


_ * Waitz’s Anthropology. English translation, vol. 
isy P. 175 
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mote intermixture of Hindoos or Arabs 
with the indigenous Papuans, we can 
account both for the appearance of the 
great mop of frizzly hair and for its ex- 
tremely unequal development; and it is 
not impropable that the Jewish and greatly 
elongated nose may have a similar origin. 


If we now take account of all the evi- 
dence yet obtained, we seem justified in 
concluding that the great mass of the in- 
habitants of New Guinea form one well- 
marked race — the Papuan — varying with- 
in comparatively narrow limits, and every- 
where presenting distinctive features which 
separate it from all other races of man- 
kind. The only important deviation from 
the type occurs in the south-eastern pe- 
ninsula, where a considerable Polynesian 
immigration has undoubtedly taken place, 
and greatly modified the character of the 
population. At other points immigrants 
from some of the surrounding islands may 
have formed small settlements, but it is a 
mistake to suppose that there are any Ma- 
lay colonies on the south-west coast, though 
some of the natives may have adopted the 
Malay dress and some of the outward 
forms of Mahometanism. 

If we look over the globe for the near- 
est allies of the Papuans, we find them 
undoubtedly in equatorial and southern 
Africa, where alone there is an extensive 
and varied race of dark-colored, frizzly- 
haired people. The connecting links are 
found in the dwarfish, woolly-haired tribes 
of the Philippines, the Malay Peninsula, 
and the Andaman Islands; and, taking 
these altogether, we may well suppose 
them to represent one of the earliest, if 
not actually the most primitive type of 
man. It is customary to consider the 
Australians to be a lower race, and they 
undoubtedly are so intellectually, but this 
by no means proves that they are more 
primitive. The Australian’s hair is fine 
and glossy like our own; and no one can 
look at a good series of photographs of 
natives without being struck with the 
wonderful resemblance many of them bear 
to countenances familiar to us at home, 
coarse and brutalized indeed, but still un- 
mistakably similar. 

We must also take note of the fact that 
the two great woolly-haired races are 
almost entirely confined within the tropics, 
and both attain their highest development 
near the equator. It is here that we 
should expect the primitive man to have 
appeared, and here we still find what may 
well be his direct descendants thriving 
best. We may, perhaps, even look on the 
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diverse types of the other great races as in 
part due to changes of constitution adapt- 
ing them to cooler climates and changed 
conditions; first, the Australians and the 
hill tribes of central India, who once per- 
haps spread far over the northern hemi- 
sphere, but have been displaced by the 
Mongoloid type, which flourishes at this 
day from the equator to the pole. These, 
again, have been ousted from some of the 
fairest regions of the temperate zone by 
the Indo-Europeans, who seem only to 
have attained their full development and 
highest vigor when exposed to the cold 
winds and variable climate of the temperate 
regions. 

If this view is correct, and the Papuans 
really form one branch of the most primi- 
tive type of man which still exists on the 
globe, we sball continue to look upon them 
with ever-increasing interest, and shall 
welcome every fact relating to them as 
important additions to the history of our 
race. The further exploration of their 
beautiful and luxuriant island, will, it is to 
be hoped, be vigorously pursued, not onl 
to obtain the mineral, vegetable, and ani- 
mal treasures that still lie hid in its great 
mountain ranges, but also to search for 
the remains of primeval man in caves or 
alluvial deposits, and thus throw light on 
the many interesting problems suggested 
by the physical peculiarities and insular 
position of the Papuan race. 

ALFRED R. WALLACE. 


THE BRIDE’S PASS. 
BY SARAH TYTLER, 
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“‘WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH,” ‘LADY BELL,”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE FULL MOON AND WHAT ITS LIGHT 
ACCOMPLISHED. 


Mrs. MACDONALD calmly communicat- 
ed to her husband and daughter, the day 
after the picnic, what she had heard from 
Lady Jean of Frank Tempest’s great ex- 
pectations. 

It was a matter of no importance to the 
family at the Manse, unless, indeed, in the 
interests of humanity in general. In that 
light Mrs. Macdonald referred to the fact 
repeatedly, and took to dilating —not on 
that day alone, but on many succeeding 
days —on the great responsibility which 
rested on a boy like Frank Tempest, or 
rather on his seniors, his friends and guat- 
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dians, for him, that he might be brought up 
to use worthily the influence which should 
one day be his. 

Mrs. Macdonald was so impressed with 
this obligation that she began to see and 
admit more than she had ever done before 
that the Moydarts, with all their merits and 
friendliness, were worldly people. In 
proof of it one had only to take their with- 
drawal in a former generation from the 
revered Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 
for which, Mrs. Macdonald’ remarked 
vaguely but cuttingly, their ancestors had 
fought and bled. The Moydarts’ profes- 
sion of the Episcopal form of worship, 
which Lord Moydart and Lady Jean did 
not overturn, was a foreign element of de- 
basement and decay in the Christian relig- 
jon of the country, that had always been a 
personal grievance to Mrs. Macdonald, 
though it implied no slight to her husband’s 
ministry, since Castle Moydart was not in 
his parish. Now the offence haunted and 
harassed her perpetually. 

It was in vain for the minister tc remind 
the inquisitor that the Moydarts for the 
last hundred years had been educated at 
English schools and universities, had mar- 
ried English wives, and spent the greater 
part of the year on their English property 
or in London, so that naturally their asso- 
ciations, notwithstanding a little Highland 
enthusiasm in the shooting season, were 
thoroughly English. Mr. Macdonald as- 
serted, further, that the English minister 
up at Foulknapp, whom he was happy to 
call his friend, was a good man and a good 
Christian, though he held rather by Mar- 
tin Luther and Thomas Cranmer than by 
John Calvin and John Knox; and certainly 
Lord and Lady Moydart might do a great 
deal worse than listen to Mr. Philpott 
every Sabbath—or Sunday, in their 
phraseology, and in that of Christendom in 
general. But the minister’s remonstrances 
were to no purpose. 

Mrs. Macdonald had not expected to 
transfer to her husband and daughter the 
impression made on herself by Frank Tem- 
pest’s prospects, and she did not love and 
respect them the less for their indiffer- 
_ence. Because this was no hardened 
woman of the world; this was a creature 
of higher aspirations and nobler aims, 
which at this very moment were waging so 
fierce a war within her as to increase ten- 
fold the asperity which was becoming more 
and more prominent in her character. 
Mrs. Macdonald had never been so un- 
resting in her ministration in the parish, 
so hard to please in household service, so 
Stern in her requirements as to church 





attendance and religious exercises in her 
followers, ay — here was a pathetic para- 
dox — so fervent in her own devotions, as 
she showed herself this autumn. She 
conveyed a greater idea than ever of aus- 
tere saintliness to her awed and admiring 
world. 

Frank Tempest had got the introduction 
to Mr. Macdonald which he had desired, 
and had proved so modest and ardent an 


Fembryo naturalist as well as sportsman, 


that the minister, besides wishing that 
Donald of Drumchatt’ had the English 
student’s thews and sinews, took a real 
liking to the iad, quite irrespective of his 
being in days to come 


chief of Errington 
And lord of Langley-dale. 


It was a double triumph to Mrs. Macdon- 
ald when young Tempest deserted the En- 
glish chapel up at Foulknapp, and appeared 
Sabbath after Sabbath for the English part 
of the service in Fearnavoil kirk. Some- 
times he occupied one of the heritors’ 
pews, for the most part given over to ser- 
vants. But more frequently he was under 
the shadow of the pulpit, in the minister’s 
seat, to which he had a gracious general 
invitation from Mrs. Macdonald. It would 
be hard to say what particular benefit, be- 
yond the present imbibing of the soundest 
of doctrines, she intended to confer on the 
coming squire of broad acres by thus de- 
coying him from the Church of his fathers. 
It was hardly likely that she followed out 
in spirit all the consequences of his an- 
nouncing himself a Presbyterian and Dis- 
senterin England. It was even doubtful 
whether she might not arrive at the con- 
clusion adopted by one of her kings, that 
on that foreign soil Presbyterianism was 
not the religion for a “ gentleman.” 

Frank Tempest had to make acquaint- 
ance with the bare kirk, the simple service, 
the unmistakable individual solemnity of 
many of the worshippers, even while they 
bent in what was to him the most loung- 
ing of attitudes over the high seat-backs, 
while the minister delivered his extempore 
prayers. He had to grow familiar with 
the unanimous and hearty, though rough 
and discordant, following, on the part of 
the congregation, of the tuneful but unso- 
phisticated precentor, who formed the 
quaintest figure after that of Malise Gow. 
Frank had to discern the deliberate, crit- 
ical attention with which the rustic listen- 
ers prepared, not only to follow, but to call 
back, and sit in judgment, if necessary, on 
the minister they trusted and loved, with 
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regard to his treatment of the “funda- 
mentals ” in his sermon. 

In the circumstances Frank took kindly 
to the novelties. He put a mark in at a 
particular psalm which in the Scotch ver- 
sion was new to him (as so many other 
things were), and showed it to Unah one 
day when he had been suffered to walk 
with her as far as the Manse garden. 
“Do you know, I think what was sung this 
morning described the minister,” he said. 

The lines were, — 


His heart is pure, his hands are clean, 
And unto vanity 

He hath not lifted up his soul, 
Nor sworn deceitfully. 


Her father was too much a part of her- 
self, and the shy Scotch girl’s filial feelings 
were too sacred, for Unah to make an 
audible response. As to accepting the 
application either coolly or cordially and 
beginning to praise her father to the young 
stranger, Unah could not do it. She 
would sooner have praised herself. She 
would almost as readily have proclaimed 
her religious experiences, and she would 
have sunk into the ground before she 
had divulged the last. She puzzled the 
English speaker by looking put out at his 
impetuous suggestion. Yet in her heart 
she was keenly touched and deeply grati- 
fied by it. 

What had the moon to do with the close, 
short intimacy that sprang up between 
Frank Tempest and Unah Macdonald? 
A good deal that was distinct from its sen- 
timental influence. The moon, the very 
stars, are a great social institution to this 
day in some of the remoter districts of the 
Highlands. One of the marvels which 
Unah made known to the admiring young 
Englishman, was that there was still a 
species of visiting regulated by the stars, 
that went on among the old women — the 
cailliachs, who travelled far for the pur- 
pose. The meetings were held with the 
Joint object of spinning and knitting, and 
gossiping in company, and the programme 
included the crooning of certain prescribed 
Gaelic ditties, while the gatherings were 
fixed by immemorial custom to take place 
when certain glittering constellations hung 
overhead in the sky. The minister said 
the whole thing was as unmistakable a 
relic of heathen worship, as the blazing 
bonfires which had once shone like glow- 
ing red carbuncles on the summits of Ben 
Voil and the Tuaidh, on Beltane eve, had 
been. But the celebrators of the rite had 
long lost the knowledge of its original sig- 
nificance and kept it in innocence of any 
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idolatrous practice, so that he could not 
agree with his wife in the opinion that he 
was Called on to interfere and put it down. 
The set in which Frank Tempest and 
Unah Macdonald moved were not so de- 
pendent on the state of the weather and 
the light of the moon for their festivities 
as were the circle of the cadl/iachs and 
the old men of Fearnavoil. There were 
carriages and coachmen at the service of 
the former. Still the scene was the High- 
lands and the time fifteen years ago. A 
little consideration for their horses’ lives 
and their own caused the quarters of the 
moon to be taken into account even in the 
chief period of the intercourse of the 
gentry of the country in early autumn. A 
week of fine weather and bright moonlight 
had often a large amount of neighborly 
visiting compressed within its seven days 
and nights. 

Even the engrossing occupations of the 
season in the grouse-shooting, the deer- 
stalking, the drawing of the salmon nets, 
when they were conducted on a grand and 
social scale, did not leave the age of the 
moon altogether out of count. Thus there 
was always a great fishing-party on Loch 
Moydart, ending in a dinner at the castle 
while it was full moon. The Hopkinses at 
the Frean followed suit, and had a deer- 
stalking day on which Mr. Hopkins could 
afford to hire all the disengaged ghillies 
and drive'in the herds in his forest to af- 
ford sport for his friends. The ladies and, 
to tell the truth, Mr. Hopkins and some 
men of his standing, who had no ambition 
to try their wind or afford a handle to their 
gout by a mad first attempt, late in life, to 
spiel braes and wade through bogs, only 
saw the sport from a distance, at which the 
sportsmen looked like so many flies hang- 
ing on the face of a mountain. But to 
compensate the excluded members of the 
party for their deprivation, the day’s toils 
and glories ended in a splendid tableau 
eagerly got up by Laura, with the aid of 
her esthetic brother, and of which the idea 
was taken from a painting by Landseer 
that had its origin in the highest quarter. 
The living picture consisted in the return 
of the deer-stalkers by mingled twilight and 
torchlight, and the display of their spoils 
on the lawn, prior to the company’s dress- 
ing for dinner. “It was as good asa bit 
of a fancy ball,” before the evening party 
commenced, Laura declared, and indeed it 
was all fancy to Laura. 

Even the manse had its entertainment 
in keeping with the practice of the times, 
and to vindicate its title to be regarded as 
a country house, among such country 
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houses as Castle Moydart and the Frean. 
The minister’s glebe was not a bad bit of 
country for “ birds,” as some of his friends 
among the semi-aristocratic Glasgow mer- 
chants and Edinburgh lawyers of Highland 
descent, and the dons of Scotch universi- 
ties, knew right well, though the minister 
himself had long renounced the gun of the 
young laird of Craigdhbu, and confined his 
sport to fishing, under protest, in the Fearn 
and its tributaries. Mr. Macdonald was 
quite willing to offer his moor to the neigh- 
borhood, as well as to the guns in his 
house, for a day’s shooting, and to give his 
countenance to his wife’s luncheon at the 
nearest point to the manse among the 
bracken — already offering the hectic con- 
trast of its sere straw color and russet, to 
the deepening red flush of the heather. 
After the luncheon there was generally a 
little dinner to a favored few of Mrs. Mac- 
donald’s selection, sometimes an equally 
choice evening party given by the lady 
who, on her worldly side — in truth on her 
spiritual side also — was the most exclu- 
sive of women. 

The unusual intrusion of the world with 
such a simultaneous burst of gaiety in the 
Highland parish which led so quiet a life 
for the rest of the year, was a little dis- 
turbing and exciting to the maturest and 
best-balanced natures. And if even Mrs. 
Macdonald declared herself unhinged by 
the experience, and set herself to repent 
in sackcloth and ashes for what she not 
only consented to as a class obligation, but 
countenanced and promoted, a girl like 
Unah might be forgiven for being carried 
away by the current. She was not fond of 
county society as arule. She would have 
been more content to visit with her father 
than her mother, for there was nothing 
unsocial in the girl, who yet shrank from 
all display and pretence. But in the au- 
tumn gaieties of Fearnavoil there was a 
breath of the mountains and the moors. 
There were wilful lapses into unconven- 
tionality, as at the Kettle of Fish in the 
pass. There were broad contrasts anda 
picturesque glamor of theatricality —to 
one who had never been in a theatre dur- 
ing all the twenty-one years of her life — 
as in the return from deer-stalking at the 
Frean, so Unah enjoyed the interlude with 
a girl’s relish. 

This year she had a double delight in 
the series of entertainments, though Don- 
ald Drumchatt was more than once slightly 
ailing and unable to form one of the party. 
But he was not worse than usual, and she 
was used to his being delicate and fre- 
quently disqualified from sharing in her 





pleasures. Poor Donald! it became all 
the more incumbent on her to take part, 
as far as her foolish shyness would let her, 
in whatever was going on, and to carry him 
the liveliest accounts of the doings. His 
absence did not spoil her pleasure. Wh 
should it, when Donald was philosophical, 
and entertained himself tolerably well with 
his “ bailie’s”” accounts, his newspapers, 
and his music? * 

And in the room of Donald Drumchatt 
she had Frank Tempest, who was not so 
bent on sport —though he was a keen 
sportsman, as he was wild to learn all 
Highland fashions, in order to conduct 
himself like a born Highlander. 

He might have been satisfied with Lord 
Moydart and Lady Jean for his instructors, 
but he showed his discrimination in recog- 
nizing them, with all their zeal, to be only 
half Highlanders, and in giving a delicate 
preference to Unah and the minister of 
Drumchatt, as fitter authorities to guide 
rm in his commendable pursuit of knowl- 
edge. 

Unah actually thought herself called 
upon to be Frank’s special prompter, since 
her father and Donald were not always to 
be found, and she was proud of the prog- 
ress of her pupil. It was not to say that 
her engagement to Donald Drumchatt 
served to blunt her perceptions and blind 
her to ulterior and quite distinct conse- 
quences, out of the sphere of any “ High- 
land society” investigations which might 
be the result of her intimate association 
for a couple of months with Frank Tem- 
pest. Even without Donald, had he not 
been in the category, the absolutely sincere 
young woman, stil childish with all her 
sense and intelligence, would not have seen 
beforehand any motive save the literal rea- 
son for their friendship. 

Frank Tempest knew better. He formed 
the exception to the rule of lads younger 
in mind than girls of the same years. 
Frank was older in character, and much 
older in strength of will, than Unah Mac- 
donald; she would have no cause to say, 
like Lady Jean, that she could not rever- 
ence him. He was perfectly aware of the 
nature of his feelings from the first mo- 
ment he had seen her, he told himself; 
for Unah Macdonald stood apart from all 
other girls to him. She was as a goddess 
in that much-abused white frock, which 
served her both for morning and evening 
wear, and was still less varied than Pe- 
trarch’s Laura’s limited wardrobe — her 
green gown with violets, and her purple 
with feathers. Where was the need for 
change, when no dress could add to or 
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impair the goddess’s perfections? Less 

erfect girls might gain by the aid of dress, 
but Unah was far above it. And there 
was an advantage in a distinguishing and 
lasting peculiarity of attire like this white 
gown, which he must always associate with 
summer in its prime in the glorious Scotch 
Highlands, as well as with the noble sim- 
plicity and spotless purity of Unah Mac- 
donald. He had made up his mind what 
he should do. She was only a poor par- 
son’s daughter, and he was the heir of the 
old Dukes of Wiltshire — not that he was 
such a snob as to be always keeping his 
descent and expectations in mind. For 
that matter, she was the most perfect lady 
he had ever met, as well as the sweetest, 
loveliest, wisest, truest-hearted of mortal 
maidens. He was not deserving of so 
peerless a partner; but what man scruples 
on his deserts in such a question? 

Frank Tempest’s passion — calf-love if 
you will — had survived the anti-climax of 
the information that Unah Macdonald was 
engaged in marriage to her cousin, Donald 
Drumchatt. At first he had felt stunned 
and miserable under the blow. He had 
absented himself for days — after an open 
and boyish mode, at which an older person 
might have smiled half wistfully, half cyn- 
ically —from Castle Moydart, and from 
any chance of an encounter with Unah. 
He had betaken himself to the farthest-off, 
most desolate lochs, and the least accessi- 
ble and dreariest recesses of the deer for- 
est. He was not sulking, as Lady Jean 
had been tempted to guess. He was trudg- 
ing long miles in order to walk down, in 
the strength and fever of his youthful re- 
bellion, the pang of his disappointment 
and the pitifulness of his rue for himself, 
in what was to the hitherto favored, fortu- 
nate lad, the blight that had suddenly fallen 
upon the flower of his days and fortunes. 

But Frank Tempest’s very youth, which 
made him feel so acutely the suffering, 
light in its sentimentality to his hardened 
seniors, together with the elasticity of a 
temperament not only full of untried pluck, 
but with a dash of doggedness even in its 
youth, made him think better of the cir- 
cumstances. This engagement of Unah 
Macdonald’s was, after all, problematical ; 
that was the most that could be said of it. 
It was always spoken of in the same 
breath with doubtful allusions to the pre- 
carious health of ‘the poor fellow who was 
the necessary pendant to Unah, and to the 
early deaths and settled doom of Drum- 
chatt’s house, causing a reservation in the 
gcssips’ anticipations, and apparently pre- 
venting either Drumchatt or any one else 
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from being particularly eager to bring the 
affair toaconclusion. The result was that 
Donald Drumchatt and Unah Macdonald 
were more like brother and sister than 
plighted lovers. 

Frank Tempest made up his bold, rash 
young mind a second time. The engage- 
ment was a family compact, probably con- 
templated from the childhood of the two, 
and which would never come to anything. 
Certainly, so far as he himself was con- 
cerned, there should be no realization of 
the prospect. He was sorry enough for 
Drumchatt, or for any other poor young 
fellow set apart for premature decline and 
death. But what sort of bridegroom was 
he to match with a bride like Unah Mac- 
donald? There was sacrilege in so much 
as thinking of such a union. Donald 
Drumchatt became the monster from 
whose fangs Frank, as Perseus, was to de- 
liver his Andromeda. In the end, and 
viewed as Frank Tempest brought himself 
to regard it, the barrier only lent the addi- 
tional zest of opposition which might oth- 
erwise have been lacking to the pursuit. 

For Frank Tempest was to a great ex- 
tent his own master. No wrath of the 
representative of the Delavals, who had a 
life interest in the Wiltshire estates, not 
the combined strategy of a host of law- 
yers, could virtually affect Frank’s future 
prospects. And even if it had been oth- 
erwise, the lad had a nature which already 
showed a manly, no less than a wilful, in- 
clination to grapple with and overcome 
rather than be repulsed by difficulties. 

Nobody interfered between the couple, 
who were always together in these August 
and September days. Lady Moydart 
would have derided any danger, had it 
been hinted to her, from the minister’s 
daughter for Frank Tempest. It was no 
business of Lady Jean’s, though she had 
really given timely warning to more than 
one person concerned. Further, she was 
like a mischievous kitten in many respects, 
in spite of her worldly wisdom, her formed 
manners, and her ease in society. She 
had a mind to regard with more amuse- 
ment and curiosity than any other feeling 
the drama that was being played out before 
her. Some allowance was to be made for 
her in the standards under which she had 
been brought up. The earl, a much older 
man, who ought to have had more human 
consideration, having acquired an inkling 
of what was not in his province, con- 
tented himself with the conviction, in the 
middle of his Highland chivalry, that 
Frank Tempest was getting rid rather 












safely of his spare juvenile susceptibility, 
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and that, as the Highland season would 
soon be over, and Miss Macdonald was 
engaged to Donald Drumchatt, no harm 
would come of a boy’s folly. 

Laura Hopkins, however provoked, was 
too gentle to open anybody’s eyes. 

And no eyes were more thorough! 
sealed by the blindness of complete confi- 
dence, and by his own self-importance, than 
those of Donald Drumchatt. He was not 
always on the stage of events, to watch 
over his own interests. But when Donald 
was present his vanity was flattered rather 
than aggrieved, by young Tempest’s un- 
concealed homage to Unah. She was so 
indisputably Donald’s that the admiration 
was almost a compliment to himself. It 
was certainly a tribute to the excellence 
of his choice, and the superiority of 
Unah to Lady Jean and Laura Hopkins. 
With the gratification derived from this 
confirmation of his opinion, Donald could 
spare his cousin to inaugurate the young 
Englishman into the customs of the coun- 
try, and to impress him still further with 
the unapproachable gifts and graces of a 
true Highland woman who had-never been 
beyond the gates of the Highlands. Out 
of the Highlands there were not many 
girls remaining, even fifteen years ago, 
like Jean Macaulay, the minister’s daugh- 
ter, whom Mr. Babington, the young south- 
ern squire, carried off to the family man- 
sion in which the future historian of 
England was born. 

The minister was as guileless as the 
greatest baby that would play with fire, and 
he was still more conspicuous by his ab- 
sence than by his presence where gay ex- 
peditions and dignified: entertainments 
were concerned — though he rarely failed 
at a marriage supper any more than at a 
funeral feast, hardly ever at a family tea- 
drinking to which his parishioners chose 
to invite him. 

Mrs. Macdonald was the person who 
could have interposed with the least awk- 
wardness and the greatest effect; she was 
the mother who had guarded Unah jeal- 
ously from her infancy. She was also the 
adopted mother and early gracious patron 
of Donald Drumchatt in his suit. She 
was the strict model of propriety ; she was 
the rebuker of every shadow of indiscretion 
in the parish; she was not absent; she 
was not blind. But she remained quies- 
cent, clasping her hands tightly and look- 
ing with a nervous rigidity of non-notice 
over the heads of the actors. 

It was as if she had first bound her 
daughter hand and foot, and then let her 
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stray to the verge of a precipice for the 
desperate chance that if she fell she might 
alight on a bed of roses. Possibly Mrs. 
Macdonald spoke peace to haneall, and 
grew vehemently sophistical, in the keen- 
ness of the contest within her, to reconcile 
herself to the part she was playing. She 
could say that she had not interfered; she 
did nothing to throw the young people to- 
gether; very likely they would have gone 
their own way and met their fate in spite of 
her utmost efforts. Life took a new form, 
and tended to another result without any 
help of hers. What was she that she 
could control destiny (or was it Provi- 
dence ?) thus unexpectedly, by no deed of 
Mrs. Macdonald’s, circumventing her 
plans, transforming her very ideas, work- 
ing out another future for Unah who 
might be the Lord’s instrument in guiding 
Frank Tempest to higher ends, and help- 
ing him to dispense worthily his great in- 
heritance. Even poor Donald was lending 
himself unawares to the catastrophe. Nay, 
Mrs. Macdonald might be driven to cry — 
in that strangely material superstition 
which she had at once scorned and con- 
demned in her neighbors, that —if Ben 
Voil and the Tuaidh, in their vastness and 
greatness, gave no sign of interest in hu- 
man affairs, though they were those of 
their own children — still the pitying skies, 
the all-seeing moon and stars in their 
courses fought against Donald Drumchatt, 
and for Frank Tempest, since there had 
never been finer weather in the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant, or a more unclouded 
hunters’ moon than that which shed such 
beauty on Fearnavoil this autumn. 

It is hard for asober chronicler to tell in 
cool rational words how Frank Tempest 
was spell-bound and fast passing into a 
craze, what with his hot blood, his bad 
habit of having his own way — not that it 
had been a bad way hitherto—his lively 
imagination, and the novelty and delight of 
all that was bold, free, and wild in nature, 
and all that was strange, primitive, and dar- 
ing in the life, and in the endless old le- 
gends which still made a great part of the 
life, around him. The whole was illus- 
trated to him by the face which had won 
him more than any other face in the world 
— more than the dim recollection of the 
face of the dead mother who was little 
more than a sacred, tender dream of his 
childhood. Unah’s was a face that to in- 
different, even stolid people, had an untold 
story, and the thrill of the interest of a 
fate out of the common, in its lily-like 
freshness and fairness, in the unimpaired 
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simplicity which preserved the child in the 
woman, and in the earnestness that dwelt 
as largely in her gladness as in her gravity. 

On Loch Moydart, a small loch that 
looked blue as the sky on a wintry night, 
and cold as a mountain well, sunk deep in 
its amphitheatre of hills, the Moydarts’ 
guests ended a long, busy day’s rowing, 
floating, fishing, and sketching, with the 
drawing of the salmon-nets by less ama- 
teur fishers in the most authentic of 
greased boots and striped jerseys. Their 
spoil in native livery of silver, white and 
pink, slate color and loveliest grey, speck- 
led and freckled in the daintiest manner 
with olive and brown, was the flapping and 
fioundering salmon-trout and perch. They 
were made to flash and gleam on the 
shaken surface of the water, and then to 
lie in a rich mass at the bottom of the 
boat, given up to the wet and scaly burden. 
And all was for the pleasure of the foray- 
ers of the loch. 

Unah was in the same boat and on the 
same bench with Frank Tempest. It was 


she who interpreted to him the boatmen’s 
speech among themselves as to winds and 
currents, when they allowed him to take 
an oar to exercise his muscles, and earn 
their cautious approbation of his Eton and 


Cambridge strokes. Unah bore him com- 
pany here, too, in more than her ready 
sympathy and simple pleasure in his 
prowess. 

The boatmen let her row in turn with 
much less doubt than they had expressed 
with regard to his attempt. They knew 
that Miss Macdonald, Fearnavoil, could 
pull fairly for a lady, and that she was well 
acquainted with the loch, which she often 
crossed in her father’s company. 

Unah laughed merrily at his foolish care 
lest she should hurt her hands, and showed 
them to him with an approach to boasting. 
Those shapely little hands were supple, 
strong, and rustically brown with garden- 
ing as well as rowing; though she did not 
add, with lending help to the helpless, with 
kindling, with quick fingers—as at the 
picnic — Lachlan Dbhu’s fire, and pleasing 
poor, querulous Babby Ruthven (Riven) by 
scouring, till they were like silver, Babby’s 
mother’s antique pewter dishes which 
would have formed a treasure for an anti- 
quarian. 

Unah translated — also for Frank’s edi- 
fication —she could not have done it for 
the behoof of the company in general, her 
bashfulness alone made all her communica- 
tions with Frank perilously confidential — 
the tenor of the monotonous Gaelic song in 
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one minor key which those preternaturally 
solemn and tolerably conceited boatmen 
were at last persuaded to sing for the de- 
lectation of the party. 

“It is no glorification of Moydart,” said 
Unah mischievously, “no Roderick vich 
Alpine — ho —ieroe,” referring to what 
she had heard Lady Jean say of his pre- 
paratory study of “ The Lady of the Lake” 
in the early days of his stay in the High- 
lands. “It is only the lament over the 
failure of a particular potato crop which 
prevented Hamish from marrying Aileen.” 

“Ts there no romance, then, about Loch 
Moydart?” he asked. “It looks as if it 
deserved a story.” 

“T suppose the early frost which with- 
ered prematurely the green ‘ shaws’ of the 
potatoes that had bloomed with such beau- 
tiful purple and white flowers a month or 
two before—the song says all that— 
makes romance enough for the singers. 
But I have heard my father say Lord Moy- 
dart’s sister once galloped on her brown 
mare across the loch when it was frozen 
hard in asevere winter. The same season 
my father himself crossed it walking at 
midnight, in order to take a short cut from 
Rory’s on the Brae, where he had been 
summoned late to pray with a dying man. 
My father had no creature with him except 
his terrier Ghillie-oe (Yellow Boy). He 
was in a hurry, and he never thought of 
the loneliness of the situation and how far 
he was from human help in case of an ac- 
cident, till the ice in the middle of the 
loch began to crackle under his feet, and 
Ghillie, who had crept close to his master’s 
heels, in his sagacity, whined with terror.” 

The speakers were not thinking of the 
present hour till they were recalled to it by 
a sudden crimson reflection on the face of 
the loch, broken into ripples and what the 
boatmen called very pretty “shentle” 
waves by the breeze. Even the ruffled 
water at their feet became tinged for a few 
seconds with a wavering red, while away 
at the distant edges of the loch the deep 
blue was converted for the same brief 
space into a violet-purple. Looking up, 
Frank Tempest and Unah saw billows of 
rose color and gold rolling across the 
western sky; there was an instantaneous 
shimmer on the face of the water, as of 
the sun’s last kiss before he sank below 
the horizon; a shadow, soft and tender at 
first, but growing every second clearer and 
colder, descended on the landscape, and 
a moment’s instinctive lush for the death 
of the day passed over the whole idling, 
jesting pleasure-party. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE MOON ENTERS HER THIRD QUARTER. 


WHEN the deer-stalkers returned to the 
Frean, Unah was, as she felt, ungratefully 
glad that there was not only no glare of 
sunshine — there was hardly sufficient 
light, even in the lingering twilight of the 
north, to mingle with the red gleam of the 
torches, and bring out the pompous dimen- 
sions and white meanness of stuccoed 
perfection in the building that, under Mr. 
Hopkins’s auspices, had replaced the long, 
low, weather-stained shooting-lodge of the 
Frean. Not only Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins, 
but Laura, still looked complacently on the 
change, and the most of Laura’s brothers 
did not mind it, save in its gloss, because 
of its reasonable increase of accommoda- 
tion and comfort. But the esthetic young 
soft-zoods man, Mr. Gerald Hopkins, went 
far beyond Unah in his regret for the 
desecration of the place. “I would have 
been content with a deer-sheiling,” he 
protested mournfully; which was saying a 
good deal for a young man whose rooms 
in college and his sanctuary in the house 
in Lancashire were worth a small fortune 
in old china and Queen Anne’s spindle- 
legged chairs and tables, and who was 
rendered miserable on a journey by the 
person whose duty it was to care for his 
wardrobe forgetting to pack up his dress- 
ing-zown. But it was not of Mr. Gerald 
Hopkins that Unah was thinking when 
she wished the tableau to be perfect, even 
more than the brother and sister desired 
the same happy consummation. 

No doubt deer-shooting by means of a 
cordon was reduced to the level of a 
battue, with the same artificial character 
and suspicion of butchery which Unah 
was forced to despise and detest. For 
she had been brought up in the traditions 
of genuine sportsmen, who regarded toil, 
exposure, and self-denial as the very 
essence of their sport, and who were often 
as accomplished naturalists as her father 
was. Neither could she think it necessary 
that even “a stag of ten,” honorably slain, 
should be brought home with an excess of 
parade, tending to cast ridicule on old 
justifiable Highland rejoicings. 

But Unah was compelled to put up 
with the world as she found it. And at 
least Frank Tempest, for whose sake she 
hoped the performance might be good, did 
not make the cordon. He had honestly 
tramped and climbed and scrambled and 
held on by points of rock and tufts of 
heather. He had stretched himself flat 
on the hillside and lain till he was stiff 
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and cramped, waiting for a shot, not mov- 
ing a finger to strike a match to light a 
cigar, lest twenty pointed ears on the alert 
should hear his lightest motion, even when 
the wind, blowing in the opposite direc- 
tion, could not bear the subtle fumes of 
his cigar to noses as fine of scent as the 
ears were keen of hearing. At the same 
time he had not failed to observe a single 
crow which croaked above a patch of rock 
roses that bloomed beneath him. He had 
complied faithfully with every obligation 
of the game, and he had sprung up quick 
as lightning, and fired with so steady and 
sure an aim at the single moment of action 
given him, that he had received his reward. 
For it was he who had brought down the 
leader of the herd with the magnificent 
antlers, the principal excuse for all the 
glorification. 

And Uaah did wish that he who was so 
interested and eager about their Highland 
doings should see at its best the arranged 
impromptu on the beautiful lawn of the 
Frean, where the great pine-trees and 
larches, which had been happily spared, 
took the place of the mountains — only 
dimly visible, in casting long shadows on 
the moving groups below. 

What assemblage would not look pic- 
turesque in the wonderful combination of 
light? Even Mr. and Mrs. Hopkins ac- 
quired a kind of stateliness as master and 
mistress of the white castle just revealed 
in the background; Layra and Lady Jean 
were like mountain sylphs flitting here and 
there; and every man, whether in trews 
or philibeg, appeared a chief or a dhuin- 
niewassel at the least. 

The pile of game, consisting of a yellow 
fox, a capercailzie, a good many grouse, a 
fine roe-deer, crowned with Frank Tem- 
pest’s trophy, might have been a contribu- 
tion to the hunting expeditions of a Mar 
or of a Douglas and a Percy when the 
miricath seized the hunters, causing the ° 
woe of Chevy Chase to be sung for gen- 
erations. 

Unah went up and looked piteously on 
the chief victim of the day, with dun and 
dappled sides, tongue between its teeth, 
drooping head and glazed eyes, whose 
white chest would no longer cleave the 
wave, nor its fine, small hoof beat the 
heather. 

A hurried voice said compunctiously in 
her ear, “ Are you sorry? I was so proud 
when I brought him down, and I meant 
to keep his head and antlers, and to have 
his skin dressed and to offer it to you — 
though I dare say you have many like it 
— as a remembrance, if you cared to have 
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it, of the first stag I had shot. But if I 
had guessed you would have been sorry, I 
almost think I would not have fired.” 

“T almost think you would,” said Unah 
in a tragi-comic tone. “He has but died 
as a stag should die, shot by a fitting foe- 
man. And if he was to be shot, I am not 
sorry that you were the-foeman,” looking 
up at him with her shy, bright eyes. “I 
shall be proud of the skin! I shall put it 
beneath the piano, in the room of the old 
skin which Mr. Macdonald, Ballyrea, gave 
to my mother. What horns he has! Do 
you know, people used to believe there 
was poison in stags’ horns!” and she told 
him one of the versions of the ballad of 
“Lord Ronald, my son,” when the hero 
returned from his hunting with the omi- 
nous gash on his brow, and the despairing 
cry, — 

O mak’ my bed, mither, 

I fain would lie down, 

Laura and her brother Gerald would 
not have been satisfied if the show had 
not ended with the dancing of reels by the 
best dancers among the Hopkinses’ kilted 
ghillies, in the space cleared for them. 

“ How well they dance!” cried Frank 


Tempest in wonder and admiration; not 
without a rueful consciousness of his own 
tired young legs, and a distinct recollec- 


tion that before he turned into the Frean 
avenue and was told to fire off his gun 
with the others as a note of preparation to 
the cook (and with what a welcome sound 
these cracks reverberated in the evening 
air!) before he knew who was awaiting 
him on the lawn, he too, without the am- 
ple excuse of a gore from a stag and its 
numbing drowsy poison, had been tempted 
to anticipate what he had since heard was 
poor Lord Ronald’s last petition. But 
these men sprang and span, “ houched,” 
and snapped their fingers, as if their 
bones and sinews were iron and whip-cord, 
and did not know what weariness meant. 
“TI can dance reels,” said Unah with a 
little elation, “though I never had any 
lessons from a dancing-master.” 

“Can you?” he questioned with invol- 
untary incredulity, and drawing in his 
breath with a little awe, as if she had said 
she could scale Ben Voil where it was a 
rugged precipice, or that she had leapt 
across the Clerk’s Pool in the Fearn which 
she had prevented him from attempting 
to cross. For even as the men danced, 
the music of the borrowed piper — Mr. 
Hopkins had not yet set up a piper — 
played faster and faster, and the wheeling 
and bounding, houching and snapping of 
fingers, grew wilder and madder. 
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“Indeed I can,” she said, laughing 
again, “and if you don’t believe me, I'll 
let you see me do it to-night.” 

“ And will you teach me to do it also?” 
he besought her, more to prevent her hav- 
ing another partner than to prove he was 
not beaten. 

“Tf you like. If you will not be as 
slow in learning to dance as. you were in 
pronouncing the name Auchnamchil.” 

She did stand up with him in a reel that 
night, flying in and out of the mazes like 
another Atalanta, or “setting” to him 
with twinkling feet in the exquisite evolu- 
tions of a choice strathspey step. 

“ How disgracefully Unah Macdonald 
is flirting with Mr. Tempest!” Laura 
Hopkins said to Lady Jean. 

“ Disgracefully!” repeated Lady Jean 
in her quick way; “are you sure it is not 
a disgrace you would like to share, 
lawn? Frank is such a nice boy. Be- 
sides, you are so far wrong, my dear, that 
I don’t suppose Unah Macdonald knows 
the meaning of the word flirting. I don’t 
imagine she has even read an explanation 
of the art; for Mrs. Macdonald is like the 
pope, and keeps a list of works — novels 
which are forbidden to her daughter.” 

“ She knows the meaning of the act if 
not of the word,” said Laura, with a shade 
of spite in her sweetness as she spread 
out her satin train, and put up her hand to 
feel that her diamond locket — her father’s 
last birthday gift—was under her chin, 
and not beneath her ear. 

“TI am not so sure of that either,” said 
Lady Jean critically, “for I have not at- 
tended much to the strict definition of the 
word. I'll tell you how it is— Frank 
Tempest is paying outrageous court to 
Drumchatt’s future wife, and she is cruelly 
kind without intending it. What is Mrs. 
Macdonald about? Is she nodding at her 
post? Is she guilty of treachery as well 
as of mad ambition? I understood she 
was quite beyond this world. But I’ll tell 
you something more, Laura,” cried Lady 
Jean, coming nearer to her confidante, and 
with a sympathetic thrill and shiver of 
enthralling breathless excitement, as when 
one anticipates the crisis of a good ghost 
story. “Frank Tempest is a great deal 
more in earnest than some people think. 
He has been rather spoilt, and is wilful 
and obstinate in spite of his niceness. 
Depend upon it there will be a grand 
catastrophe.” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Laura, 
shrinking back, “then why don’t you pre- 
vent it? Why don’t the earl and count- 
ess” —as if an earl and countess were 
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necessarily all powerful — “interfere and 
send him away, and bid her give over 
being always with him, and attend to 
Drumchatt? I do call it disgraceful of 
her to forget her cousin.” 

“What! is having two strings to one’s 
bow so very extraordinary and wicked a 
course?” cried’ Lady Jean, turning to 
laugh at Laura, whose disposition to in- 
dulge in a plurality of lovers—one at 
every corner—was well known to the 
speaker. “Papa and mamma don’t be- 
lieve in dangers outside the pale of their 
experience; and of course I am only a 
spectator—an interested one, I confess, 
still a very small person with not a tittle of 
power,” ended Lady Jean in a sudden fit 
of humility. 

Frank Tempest was so infatuated — he 
had so twisted and perverted the truth, 
that he followed Unah Macdonald even 
into Donald’s presence, up at the mansion- 
house of Drumchatt, which its unsuspi- 
cious master made hospitably free to the 
young Engiishman. For Unah was still 
unavoidably taken there by her mother as 
well as her father, and left occasionally for 
part of a morning or afternoon to entertain 
her cousin, while her proper guardians 
pursued their primary objects of visiting, 
catechizing, and offering ghostly counsel 
and comfort in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. 

It was at Drumchatt that Frank Tem- 
pest heard Unah sing. She was not an 
accomplished musician any more than she 
was a trained dancer, and if she accom- 
panied her song on the piano, Donald, 
who was better skilled in music, besides 
being in his way something of a martinet, 
was constantly calling her back and setting 
her right. But even Donald acknowl- 
edged that Unah could lilt or croon 
sweetly, and perform that rarest feat, in 
these highly educated musical days, sit 
with her hands in her lap and sing a 
ballad as it ought to be sung, with perfect 
unconsciousness, incomparable simplicity, 
and full capacity of expression. This 
was the manner in which thoughtful, feel- 
ing, tuneful women sang ballads by their 
wheels, at the cows’ or ewes’ milking, 
on the hillsides, and over their infants’ 
cradles, in the years long past. 

What songs—inspiriting, melting, al- 
together bewitching — Unah sang thus, 
generally in the sober peacefulness and 
pensiveness of autumn afternoons, in Don- 
ald Drumchatt’s presence, and often b 
his desire, to turn still further Fran 
Tempest’s reeling head, to wile away what 
remnant of reason was left to him, and to 
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fasten the spell that bound him with triple 
knots! 

The grim old dining-room where Donald 
— sat, and which the dilatory ar- 
chitect had spared to him, the view from 
the windows of the rank yet run-out garden, 
at present desecrated, as time had never 
injured it, by the trampling feet of masons 
and carpenters with their heaps of lime, 
blocks of stone, and piles of wood to be 
employed in the “ biggin ” of Unah’s future 
bower, the mournful bleak hills around, 
all were transformed as they rang with — 


Wha will mount wi’ gallant Murray ? 
Wha will ride wi’ Geordie’s sel’ ? 


or echoed to the deeds of those 
Hunder pipers and a’, and a’, 


who having swum in the van of an army, 
danced themselves dry on the mountain- 
side ere they marched to a man daunt- 
lessly against the overwhelming numbers 
of the enemy. 

But even the exuberant defiance and 
abounding mirth of some of these songs 
were hardly in proportion to the tender 
intensity of melancholy in others. There 
was the perfect picture in a few words, 
when 


Booted and spurred and gallant rade he, 
Toom cam’ his gude horse, but never cam’ he, 


Out cam’ his auld mither greetin’ fu’ sair, 
Out ran his bonnie bride tearin’ her hair. 
Booted and spurred and gallant rade he, 
Toom cam’ his gude horse, but never cam’ he, 


His hay is to cut, his corn is unshorn, 

His barn’s to big, and his baby’s unborn. 
Booted and spurred and gallant rade he, 
Toom cam’ his gude horse, but never cam’ he, 


And there was that tragedy which matched 
so well with the scenery round Drum- 
chatt, — 


The stars were all out, and the tempest was 
over, 

Fain was the maiden, and fond was the lover ; 

But the wind it blew cauld, and his heart it 
grew weary, 

And he lay down to sleep on the moorland sae 
dreary. 


Saft was the bed she had made for her lover, 

White were the sheets and embroidered the 
cover ; 

But whiter the sheets and the canopy grander, 

And sounder he sleeps, where the hill foxes 
wander. 


But all the sadness of the saddest songs 
was summed up in that most woeful of 
Gaelic laments, — 
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Tha’ ’chil, tha’ chil, tha’ ’chil, Mhic Chruimin, 
Macrimmon shall never, shall never, shall 
never return } 

which went wailing through the air in a 
tongue that was unknown to Frank, but 
with an accent of hopeless despair which 
no human heart, quailing before the maj- 
esty of misery, could mistake. 

Yet so differently are men influenced by 
the same power, that at the end of Unah’s 
songs, while Frank Tempest sat pale and 
dumb, far beyond uttering words of praise, 
Drumchatt would rise briskly -- for him 
—stretch himself slightly, and call out, 
“ Come along, Tempest, while I have still 
light to show you my ‘nowt.’ I suppose 
you will be a cattle-feeder yourself, some 
day! My cousin, Miss Macdonald, will 
excuse us in the mean time.” 

And Unah might have been a complete 
personification of the Lorelei, or of a mer- 
maid with sea-green hair, holding a comb 
in one hand and a mirror in the other, in- 
stead of a worthy minister of the Kirk’s 
modest youn — considering the 
disastrous effect of her syren songs on 
Frank Tempest. 

At Mrs. Macdonald’s luncheon on the 
moor, it was the minister, never dreaming 
of evil, who sent Unah away a quarter of 
a mile with Frank Tempest, to show the 
Englishman Highland reaping, while the 
rest of the party still sat round the flat 
stone that had turned up so opportunely 
for a table. 

A Highland harvest-field was not very 
different in its details from a Lowland or 
English field, except for the tartan still 
prominent, the dress of the women, and the 
Glengarry caps or blue bonnets worn b 
the men, and in the piper sitting on the hill- 
side waiting to celebrate the completion of 
the work. The chief distinction lay in the 
great mountain chain hemming in the 
meadows, and which, just brushed with 
purple first when Frank Tempest came to 
Fearnavoil, was becoming every day 
brighter in its bloom, and contrasting 
more vividly with the golden yellow of the 
oats. 

Unah knew most of the people, and in 
that knowledge and in the friendly respect- 
fulness of the greeting it implied, existed 
Frank Tempest’s immunity from experi- 
encing some of the rough customs of a 
Scotch harvest-field. If Unah had been 
wickedly inclined, she would only have had 
to raise her finger and the confidently care- 
less young man, taken unawares, would 
have found himself snatched up by sin- 
ewy hands, and violently “bengied” be- 
fore his mistress’s eyes. 
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Frank Tempest held it as a matter of 
course that his goddess should be gracious 
to all her retainers — her father’s parishion- 
ers — but he looked slightly aghast whena 
bandster, not “lyart and wrunkled and 
grey, but decidedly vigorous in his red- 
aired, freckled, muscularity, left his work, 
came forward, and after raising his cap, 
held out the hard hand with which he had 
been twisting straw ropes, shook hands 
with the young lady, and stood speaking to 
her for a few minutes, of the weather and 
the crop, on terms of equality. 

“Ts not that fellow presuming a little ? ” 
Frank Tempest ventured to suggest, and 
in his sense of offence he kicked away a 
mass of shorn corn-marigolds and blue- 
—* which threatened to entangle their 
eet. 

“Oh dear, no,” said Unah opening her 
eyes wide; “that is Ludovic Macdonald, 
of Saonach, who is coming out for the min- 
istry, and has gone through the greater 
part of his college course. He ‘takes’ the 
harvest in summer to help to pay his win- 
ter classes, because his people are very 
poor. But my father says that he is a 
good scholar, and may be moderator of 
the Assembly before he dies. My father 
does not think it any loss to him to know 
the habits of the people so well, and to 
work with them in the fields and on the 
moss. In spite of that, the Gaelic he has 
is the very best, for his mother is a lady, 
and claims descent from the great Dukes of 
Albany. She comes of the royal Stewarts, 
while the Moydarts only represent the 
subject Stewarts.” 

Frank refrained religiously from smiling ; 
in fact he was inclined to accept without 
protest new orders of society, like other 
eccentricities, which ceased to be eccentric 
in these wonderful Highlands which he 
saw glorified by the light 


That never shone on sea or land. 


“T must tell you,” said Unah confiden- 
tially, “that Mrs. Macdonald, Saonach, is 
a little queer in maintaining the family dig- 
nity. Poor Ludovic, who has no pride, is 
tried with her. His father is dead, but he 
had never much to say in the matter, since 
he was not gently born, like Mrs. Macdon- 
ald. Well, just after the father’s death — 
the queen, in one of her excursions, came 
down the glen and passed the door of the 
Macdonalds’ cottage. Of course old Lu- 
dovic, who was not in life, could not.attend 
the muster of the clansmen to meet and 
greet her Majesty, and young Ludovic was 
then consenting to act as a tutor in a Low- 
land family. But Mrs. Macdonald was 
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determined that her house should not go 
unrepresented in the general homage io 
the sovereign of whose race she came 
—she alone should not fail in hailing her 
crowned kinswoman. She put out a rope 
from window to window, and slung from it 
old Ludovic’s philibeg and boots, just as 
when he wore them, to represent the dead 
man.” 

“And is that another relic of a duke- 
dom?” asked Frank, with a comical sense 
that here he had no reason, unless it were 
one of dirty acres, to take pride in being 
the heir of the Dukes of Wiltshire. What 
was a Duke of Wiltshire, created so late 
as Charles the First’s time, compared toa 
royal Duke of Albany massacred in the 
reign of the poet King Jamie, not long 
after the era of Geoffrey Chaucer? While 
Frank spoke he pointed to an apparent 
ne’er-do-well, an excited, shambling lad, 
the sleeve of whose jacket was in tatters, 
and who bound in a spasmodic fashion on 
the “rig” next that of the “douce” ex- 
pectant probationer. Unah had no idea 
that Frank was gently making fun of her, 
though she had a girl’s love of fun, and 
was not generally slow to appreciate its 
existence. 

“ Oh, no,” she said simply, “ that is only 
poor Robin Fraser. He has a ‘ want,’ you 
know, and is not fit for much. But he has 
not a good mother, and she is hard upon 
him for the very reason that should make 
her tender, because he is not quite like the 
rest of the world. She tried to have him 
confined in a lunatic asylum, but he was 
not mad enough for that, and then she 
turned him adrift to shift for himself. We 
are always so sorry for him, because of his 
father, the old captain, who fought at 
Waterloo.” 

‘Good heavens! was that poor crea- 
ture’s father one of the gallant Waterloo 
veterans, to whom England owes so 
much?” Frank Tempest reflected in dis- 
may. He felt rebuked for his idle jest. 
But he did not go on to find sufficient ex- 
planation of the incongruities around him 
in the frequent appearance among the peo- 
ple of the “queerness” or “want” to 
which Unah had twice alluded in their 
conversation. He said these were some 
of the primitive practices and strong lights 
and shadows of this wild Highland life 
which attracted him so much. He told 
himself also that he had received a lesson 
in gentle bearing from his gentle compan- 
ion. Henceforth he was more carefully 
courteous to the proud, lounging brothers 
of Gillies Macgregor, his host at the Ford 
Inn, whom he had been tempted to regard 





as decidedly useless and tolerably disrep- 
utable members of society, but whom he 
began to bind to him by his thoughtful 
consideration. 

Jenny Reach and Malise Gow were both 
in the harvest field; the former of her free 
choice, that she might try the recurrence 
of an old experience and take her share in 
an important act, which partook of the 
character of a festival. 

Of such signal moment, and so full of 
sedate joy were the various epochs of rus- 
tic life — sheep-shearing, lamb -“ spean- 
ing,” hay-making, corn- cutting, potato- 
gathering, still considered in the High- 
lands, that the highest magnates, Lord 
Moydart and Lady Jean — in their parts as 
a Highland chieftain and his daughter — 
felt bound when they were not otherwise 
engaged to join in the lighter work. Lord 
Moydart used to insist on his whole house- 
hold, excepting his English countess, her 
maid, and the cook, turning out into the 
meadows on the first day to help to toss the 
hay. And once Lady Jean had sought to 
steal a march on everybody by putting on 
the dress of a reaper, and repairing to the 
harvest-field with a hook, never doubting 
that she could impose on the “ bailie ” and 
her fellow-workers, and return to the castle 
in triumph after having shorn her “ day’s 
darg.” But even before the first stroke 
the strange lass gave, and the first word of 
Gaelic she spoke, the secret of her mas- 
querade was penetrated, and she had to go 
back crestfallen under the remonstrances 
of the “bailie” and the mingled affront 
and amusement which her presence cre- 
ated among her social inferiors. 

“ Humph!” ejaculated Jenny when she 
perceived Unah and the “ Englisher ” to 
whom she was cicerone. 

Malise was naturally in Jenny’s wake, 
exerting himself till the sweat drops gath- 
ered on his furrowed forehead to bind his 
best for her, while she smiled like a philos- 
opher at what she knew were the jeers of 
the field at “the old lass and her joe.” 
She looked tolerantly on his efforts, and 
even defended him from the taunts of the 
younger, abler-bodied men. 

“ Miss Macdonald,” said Malise, but he 
pronounced it “ Miss Mactonal’,” “she is 
looking her very best; and that young 
— he is clean confounded by 

er. 

“ Humph!” said Jenny, again more en 
phatically than before, “I wish there may 
not be more confounded before all is 
done.” 

“ What do you mean by ‘humph,’ Jen- 
ny?” inquired Malise, hovering between 
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meekness and the quick resentment of his 
hot Highland blood at a slight offered to 
his remark, and, above all, to the credit of 
his master’s family. 

“TI mean,” said Jenny deliberately, tak- 
ing care, however, that nobody was within 
earshot, for the philosopher was not a 
common gossip, and she had her own ideas 
of honor and fidelity, “that I wish either 
the lassie Unah’s marriage with Donald 
Drumchatt had never been thought of, or 
that they were married out of hand, and 
no more to be said and done about it.” 

“ But that could not be,” remonstrated 
Malise. “ Drumchatt and Craigdbhu, let 
alone the minister of Fearnavoil’s daugh- 
ter, are not to come together without prep- 
aration like shepherd folk.” 

“ The more fules they,” answered Jenny 
scornfully; “ and if they do not take heed, 
harm — harm said I? — black, burning 
shame will come of it.” 

“Jenny Reach,” protested Malise sol- 
emnly, rising up from his stooping posture, 
and stepping back a pace, “I crave leave 
to ask, are you taking farewell of your 
seven senses ?” 

“And I crave leave to answer no, Ma- 
lise,” said Jenny with a twinkle in her 
eyes, “but some other persons whom I 
will not mention, to spare your delicate 
lugs, are behaving as daft Robin,” mean- 
ing that most conspicuous of the Fearna- 
voil “naturals,” “would be ashamed to 
behave himself. Tie a lass —that has 
been kept like a very bairn—to a poor 
sickly child like Drumchatt, and then set 
her free to spiel the braes, row on the 
lochs, dance till the sma’ hours with the 
boldest, blithest lad out of England who is 
fain to lay the hair of his head beneath her 
feet — heard you ever such folly?” 

“Jenny, do you dare to even any Sas- 
senach lad to Drumchatt?” cried Malise 
wratbfully. 

“ Deed, then, Malise, my braw man, I 
can hardly tell you what-I do not dare,” 
answered Jenny with provoking candor 
and coolness. 

“ But you do not dare to even the mis- 
tress, Mrs. Macdonald, Fearnavoil, her 
own self, who is so clever, and so pious, 
and belongs to the salt of the earth, to be 
no better than a silly person, or a liar, false 
to the country?” gasped Malise furiously, 
as if he must break with Jenny forever on 
the spot. 

“ Well, I would not like to think worse 
of the mistress than she deserves,” ad- 
mitted Jenny considerately, in her calm- 
ness. “I would not just use the words 
you have employed, Malise; but what can 
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I think when she who was so careful a 
mother takes no further heed of her daugh- 
ter, and that at the kittlest step in the 
lassie’s road in life? Oh, yes, Mrs. Mac- 
donald is forever dropping regrets for 
Drumchatt’s great falling off in health this 
autumn, and the manner in which his 
cough is settling down on his chest, while 
I see with my own eyes — that have good 
sight to this day, though I say it, who am 
not so young as I have been, yet I have 
never had any call to put on glasses,” — 
Jenny broke off to explain, as if the immu- 
nity were a case in point— “I have never 
found the bridegroom looking haler or 
heartier— for him. Then I hear endless 
stories of this foolish English laddie’s great 
possessions and what a promising youth 
he is, and how, if he were brought to the 
truth — which it seems he has not yet got 
a glimmer of, for all his promise — not 
him alone, but many a poor man and 
woman would be rescued, and brought 
into the right way. NowI put it to you, 
Malise Gow, as an honest man, what am 
I, a simple, sinful woman, to make of such 
twists and hankles of reasoning?” 

“ Jenny, I fear you are but a traitor in 
the camp,” groaned Malise, turning away 
to pursue his work, sorely exercised by 
what seemed to him his mistress’s lack — 
alike of reverence, faith, and charity. 

“ A traitor yourself, sir,” denied Jenny, 
slightly moved from her equanimity, and 
speaking with a shade of indignation. 
“ They are the traitors who fool poor weak 
human nature to the top of its bent. But 
I have not yet discovered that the minister 
is carried off his feet, and there will be a 
debt to pay to him as well as to Drumchatt 
for this work. Hech! who is in at the 
settlin’ of the lawin’ will hear the other 
side of the question on the deafest side of 
his head” —a conclusion which, in pros- 
pect, at least, afforded an amount of com- 
fort to Jenny’s inquiring and analytical 
mind in its aggrieved righteousness. 

The evening on which the little party at 
the Manse took place chanced to be un- 
usually mild for an autumn gloaming in 
the Highlands. Everybody spoke of the 
heat, and made much of it, in the way of 
complaint; though the Moydarts, who 
were.accustomed to breathe the no-air of 
London routs in the season, and Frank‘ 
Tempest, who had known what it was to 
lie and float lazily in his punt in the sultry 
warmth which sometimes broods, even 
after sunset, over the waters of the Thames, 
at Eton, and the more northern Cam, 
smiled at the idea of this being too warm 
weather to do anything save protest. 
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Why, it was only a delightful, luxurious 
tempering of the mountain freshness. But 
the more experienced of the company 
among the young people were as ready as 
the rest to make the weather an excuse 
for lingering to the last in the garden, 
listening to the babble of the Fearn, 
examining the minister’s last roses and 
geraniums, and Mrs. Macdonald’s and 
Unah’s ferns, speculating on the dappled 
sky, and then strolling beyond the garden 
gate to ascertain if Benvoil’s grand brow 
were still serene, in the probability of a 
change of weather after so portentous a 
marvel as a warm September evening in 
Fearnavoil. Dawdling in the open air was 
preferable to Mrs. Macdonald’s somewhat 
formal arrangements of a little music for 
the entertainment of the young people, 
since no dancing, not even with the apol- 
ogy of its being done domestically on a 
carpet, was held under Mrs. Macdonald’s 
reign at the manse. 

Donald Drumchatt was of the a. 
But he had grown wary, like the burnt child 
who dreads the fire, and proved the first 
of the young men to desert the twilight 
garden. He was alone among the elders, 
and he did not take the arbitrary classifi- 
cation so complacently as was his wont: 
it rendered him restless. Seeing his dis- 
satisfaction, Mrs. Macdonald did summon 
Unah to return to the drawing-room, be- 
lieving that her friends would follow her 
lead. But Unah only got as far as the 
“won porch, which was now as radiant and 
ragrant as it could be made by hanging 
orange nasturtiums, spreading purple pe- 
tunias, crimson and white verbenas, mig- 
nonette, and heliotrope —a bright, sweet 
summer entrance to the old manse. It 
was not an unfitting background to the lad 
in the first flush of his manhood and the 
fervor of his passion, and to a lily maid 
like Unah. For Frank Tempest detained 
her there to tell him a story which she 
could not give in the hearing of Drum- 
chatt. 

The talk had been of the owls which 
haunted the pass and of their eerie screech» 
ing in the night, like the eldritch cry of 
something not “canny.” 

“ But you have no ghost among all your 
heroes and heroines,” Frank had said to 
Unah. “The spirits of the clansmen may 
be on the gale, as Ossian’s dead warriors 
were in the winds; but I have not heard 
of an individual homely ghost.” 

“ There is a ghost at Drumchatt, only 
we don’t often speak of it,” said Unah, 
leaving him to divine that there had been 
such a tendency in humanity to pass be- 
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times into the ghostly up there — there 
might have been so many more ghosts than 
living men and women in the old house — 
that naturally the subject was avoided. 

“ Will you tell me about it before we go 
in?” he begged, feigning more curiosity 
than he felt, to keep her with him in the 
porch. 

“It is a very old story. A remote an- 
cestor of Donald’s paid a visit to an ances- 
tor of Fraser of Treig’s, to arrange about 
levying black-mail — that is, plundering the 
Sassenach ; but a quarrel ensued between 
the proposed plunderers, and Drumchatt 
was slain at Treig. The murderer was 
not punished at the time, only the dead 
man’s son, a little child of three years of 
age, was made by his widowed mother and 
the principal clansmen to swear on a bloody 
sword to revenge his father’s death.” 

“After the fashion of Hannibal,” sug- 
gested Frank. 

“Yes,” she answered the observation, 
“TI have often thought of that; these old _ 
stories have so much in common. When 
little Drumchatt grew to be a man he dis- 
sembled and induced Treig to come up to 
Drumchatt, and there he was barbarously 
slain in reprisal. It is Treig’s ghost that 
‘walks ;? but neither Donald nor any of 
us have to fear encountering him — strange 
to say. He must be quite a on or at 
least no more than a sentimental ghost — 
rather a refinement on ghosts, don’t you 
think? For he only appears to Treig, or, 
as some say, to any foe of Drumchatt’s, 
when he sleeps in the house, to warn him, 
and to reproach him with forgetting kin- 
dred blood, and hate, and the fate which 
has doomed Treig to wander as a ghost in 
Drumchatt.” 

“Then I should not be safe from the 
meeting,” said Frank quickly. 

“ You! because you are an Englishman? 
I do not think so,” she said, laughing. “I 
don’t suppose Treig’s ghost is so patriotic. 
It is strictly individual and homely, as you 
said, and it only concerns itself with Drum- 
chatt’s personal enemies. Remember, the 
original Drumchatt and Treig were fellow- 
countrymen. Treig’s ghost’s quarrel is a 
private one, and has nothing to do with the 
long-standing feud between the Saxon and 
the Gael.” 

But any one who had watched. Drum- 
chatt’s face as the loitering couple, loth to 
tear themselves apart, and to bring to a 
temporary conclusion their never-ending 
talk, entered the drawing-room together, 
might have questioned Frank Tempest’s 
certainty of escape from being remon- 
strated with by the sympathetic spirit of 
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that Treig of old, if the young English- 
man were ever rash enough tosleepa night 
within the weather-stained walls of Drum- 
chatt. 

It had been much more lordly znsouci- 
ance than meek patience which had caused 
the Drumchatt of to-day to show himself 
supine under the constant imprudent asso- 
ciation of Unah with Frank Tempest. 

This evening, for the first time, there 
were signs of the calm breaking up, and 
giving place to a storm in the amazed, in- 
dignant suspicion and resentment stirring 
in the young man’s breast. And there did 
not fail to awake, along with these unpleas- 
ant elements, answering tokens of theold 
spirit of his race. No delicacy of consti- 
tution, and no fragility of body, were suffi- 
cient to quench the pride and the ire of 
the Highlander. The blue veins on Drum- 
chatt’s white forehead swelled and became 
purple as he knit his brows; the hectic 
color in his cheek deepened to fiery red 
as he set his mouth and raised his head 
haughtily. 

He could control himself; he disdained 
to betray his jealousy. He even spoke 
lightly to Unah and civilly to Frank Tem- 
pest. But any bystander not blind might 
perceive that something had gone wrong 
with Drumchatt, and that he was repress- 
ing with difficulty a towering passion. Un- 
der its rude gloom, half veiled by the 
courteous dissimulation of Civilized life, 
there lurked in the slight, spent relic of a 
dying-out house, his peculiar share of the 
savageness that had caused another ances- 
tor still than the Drumchatt who had be- 
trayed and assassinated Treig, to resolve 
that rather than have his Fionaghal live 
another man’s wife, Gillies Macgregor and 
all his followers should perish on the wed- 
ding day in the shadow of Craig Crottach. 

Mrs. Macdonald, daring woman though 
she was, trembled a little when she alone 
having eaten of the tree of knowledge 
here, recognized fully the nature of the 
flame beginning to kindle in Donald Drum- 
chatt’s red-brown eyes, and to cause him 
to pull together his lax sinews, and raise 
to its full height his tall, drooping figure. 
Mrs. Macdonald was driven to temporize 
and play the diplomatist for the protection 
of all concerned. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MAGAZINE-WRITERS. 


From the men who had put epics and 
ballads in action, we turn to the most fas- 
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cinating of feminine poets, and can glance 
back y tarde our pages on some of the 
most charming of their pieces. Conspicu- 
ous among them are Mrs. Hemans, Mrs, 
Southey, and Mrs. Barrett Browning with 
her “Cry of the Children;” and there are 
others who will come forward in the crowd, 
when we look back in a final retrospect. 
We owe not a few contributions to George 
Henry Lewes, and many more to William 
Smith, the author of “ Thorndale.” Smith 
likewise had a powerfully philosophical in- 
tellect, and his writings were invariably 
characterized by striking vigor and origi- 
nality. Ferrier, also, the great Scotch met- 
aphysician, and a writer who seemed to 
have the faculty of transmuting philosophy 
into poetry without the loss of its weight- 
ier elements, first gave many of his more 
notable papers to the world through our 
pages. Then there was Croly —a con- 
stant contributor — whose novel of “ Sala- 
thiel,” with its rapid changes of scene and 
remarkable variety of dramatic incident, 
was so widely read at the time, and well 
deserves to be remembered. Among the 
earliest of our friends was pleasant James 
White, author of the “ Eighteen Christian 
Centuries,” who contributed “Sir Frizzle 
Pumpkin,” “ Nights at Mess,” etc.; and 
Sir Samuel Ferguson, whose “ Father Tom 
and the Pope” is a gem of audacious Irish 
humor unsurpassed in the writings of 
either Lever or Maginn. The higher cul- 
ture of the universities has also always 
had good representatives. Eagles “the 
Sketcher,” who for long was our art-critic, 
excelled in his vocation, and was gifted 
with an extraordinary command of his 
pen, as the editor of Fors Clavigera had 
some reason to know. Coming toour own 
day, to Lucas Collins, the editor of the 
* Ancient Classics,” we owe many charm- 
ing disquisitions, many masterly criticisms, 
We feel it to be more delicate as we 
draw nearer to our own times, and are 
tempted to make allusion to living celebri- 
ties. But at least we may take the oppor- 
tunity of barely — a few of them, 
leaving the reputation they have made to 
the appreciation of the public. Place aux 
dames, and succeeding the bevy of po- 
etesses we have alluded to above comes 
Mrs. Oliphant, whose connection with us 
began with “ Katie Stewart.” The lowly- 
born maiden who was welcomed only too 
warmly by the long-descended Erskines, is 
the heroine of a very perfect little Scots sto- 
ry, which yields in no degree to “ Mrs. Mar- 
garet Maitland of Sunnyside.” There was 
much, besides, which it might be tedious to 
detail, before the appearance of “The 











Chronicles of a which were 
at once made famous by “Salem Chapel.” 
It would be more than superfluous in this 
present = of grace to launch out in 
praise of one of our most valued friends, 
since happily we may hope that for many a 
day to come Mrs. Oliphant will speak for 
herself in our columns. Then there are 
Anthony Trollope, Charles Reade, and 
Robert Blackmore; John Hill Burton, 
Laurence Oliphant, William Story, and 
R. H. Patterson: while among soldiers 
who vary their severer professional studies 
with recreations in general literature and 
fiction, are the Hamleys, the author of 
“The Battle of Dorking,” Colonel Lock- 
hart, and others whom we have even more 
scruples in naming. And there is Andrew 
Wilson, whose “ Abode of Snow” reminds 
one, mutatis mutandis, of Ruxton’s ad- 
ventures on the Mexican frontier. Let 
us reiterate, that of the writers we have 
mentioned —there are exceptions that of 
course will strike everybody — most had 
their first introduction to the literary world 
through “ Maga,” and published the works 
to which they first owed their fame in its 
pages. They were unknown to literary 
society when they made their first literary 
success with us; and we may observe, 
that in the system of advertising names 
adopted by many of the younger serials, 
they would never have had a similar oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing themselves. We 
presume that there is something to be said 
on either side; but we fancy that, so far 
as the satisfying of our readers is con- 
cerned, argument, as well as experience, is 
decidedly in favor of our own system. 
We have always preferred to leave each 
separate article to be commended or con- 
demned for itself, or, at all events, with the 
reflected prestige of the company in which 
it chances to find itself. We believe our 
practice to be a safe one, even in the case 
of writers of name and experience. It is 
hardly in human nature not to be hasty and 
careless in the workmanship, when you are 
assured that your simple name will suffice 
to push the sale of a magazine; and when 
a man takes merely to trading on his name, 
he is tempted to “turn” his intellectual 
capital too quickly. If he is versatile, 
emotional, and impulsive; if his peculiar 
genius is given to confounding fanciful 
speculations with soundly reasoned theo- 
ries, and writing sensational-political ro- 
mance on the strength of crude judg- 
ments, then the fever of flurried activity is 
apt to become a chronic disease. His ar- 
ticles want consistency and backbone ; his 
style becomes florid, diffuse, and redun- 
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dant; his sentences are inextricably entan- 
gled ; and there is a breakdown in the very 
grammar. 

Authors of genius or talent must make 
a beginning, and though there may be the 
defects of inexperience in the first of their 
work, yet it is almost sure to have the in- 
estimable charm of freshness. There are 
novel-writers and novel-writers ; and some 
who make ample incomes by their indefat- 
igable pens have steadily improved to a 
certain point with patience and practice. 
But it will be found, we believe, that many 
of our cleverest novelists have never 
greatly excelled their maiden production ; 
and we can recall many an instance where 
they have never equalled it. They may 
grow more pretentious and more profound ; 
they have developed their ingenuity and in 
the technicalities of their art, as they have 
advanced in their knowledge of men and 
manners ; yet in becoming ess simple, and 
naturally unaffected, they may lose at least 
as much as they have gained. Then, as 
we are - to know, there are the ties of 
gratitude and friendship. The man who 
has received a kindly recognition of his 
powers, at a time when he was essaying 
them with natural diffidence, can hardly 
help retaining some lifelong regard towards 
those who gave him seasonable encourage- 
ment; while the directors of a magazine 
feel grateful in their turn to the talent that 
has been infusing fresh blood in their veins. 
Intimacies, literary and social, are founded 
on mutual esteem; and for ourselves, we 
are glad to say that these literary friend- 
ships, confirmed by constant personal in- 
tercourse, have generally only terminated 
with life. If such genial selations carry 
their inevitable penalty, it is only to say 
that sorrows are inseparable from exist- 
ence. It is sad enough from time to time 
to have to deplore those losses that have 
fallen heavily of late on the magazine by 
the deaths of so many of its staunchest 
contributors. Time may be trusted in 
some shape to fill the blanks; while the 
works of those who are gone will remain 
as monuments to their memories. Yet it 
is sometimes difficult not to repine at the 
loss of the inestimable literary treasures 
that have been laboriously accumulated 
through a lifetime, and which cannot be 
transmitted by bequest. We must bid 
farewell to the ripe and gifted friend just 
when we feel most reluctant to spare him ; 
and we are left to lament the invaluable 
store he was turning to such excellent pur- 
pose. 

We can understand that there are 
stronger reasons than there once were for 














bringing out a new periodical under the 
patronage of well-known names. It would 
seem that the ground is never so fully oc- 
cupied that there is not room for a fresh 
success; and yet the competition is exces- 
sive, and the struggle for existence must 
be a hard one. Among the crowd of fa- 
miliar friends and well-established favor- 
ites, untitled respectability might be put 
out of its pain before it had fair opportu- 
nity to assert itself. Whereas the reading 
world, eager for novelty like the citizens 
of Athens, may be induced to prick its ears 
to a preliminary flourish of trumpets. 
The prospectus ought to go for much; it 
should shadow out, if possible, some feat- 
ure of startling originality, and, at all 
events, be a masterpiece of seductive 
promise. As a matter of fact, we can sel- 
dom conscientiously congratulate its com- 
poser either on the ingenuity of novel 
resource or on the ability of the literary 
execution. We have remarked, as a rule, 
and it has struck us as singular, that the 
carte du pays is apt to be commonplace. 
It may possibly be that the editor feels 
that the eyes of England and of jealous 
rivals are upon him; and he may be 
weighed down under the oppression of his 
literary responsibilities. We have often 
fancied that he might profitably take a hint 
from those city gentlemen, who, when they 
launched their magnificent schemes on the 
Stock Exehange, and asked their credu- 
lous countrymen for millions, used to call 
in the services of a professed financial art- 
ist to draw up their advertisement. Be- 
ing perfectly dispassionate, and having no 
stake beyond a heavy commission, the 
charmer brought his tact and experience to 
bear; he did his work with an untram- 
melled fancy, and generally did it effect- 
ively. But if the prospectus be bald or 
halting, that is of the less consequence, as 
the promoters of the periodical have surer 
cards to follow. They can print, in long- 
drawn parallel columns, the list of their 
promised supporters. A very imposing 
catalogue it will be, and assorted with ex- 
treme liberality on the most comprehensive 
principles. We have been adverting to 
city matters, and praising Aytoun’s “ Glen- 
mutchkin Raiiway ” as a city story. Just 
as the Highland chiefs, when they “ pit their 
best foot foremost,” the Lowland landed 
gentry, and the “ great Dissenting interest,” 
were impartially represented on the Glen- 
mutchkin Board, that they might invite the 
confidence of various classes of constitu- 
ents ; so the programme of the associated 
contributors should have attraction for 
each sub-section of the community. There 
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are cabinet ministers with the heaven- 
given mission of setting the world to rights 
on every conceivable point. There are 
reformers whom an inscrutable Providence 
has relegated to private stations, but who 
raise their voices all the more vociferously, 
and are the most enthusiastic converts to 
their own eloquence. There are financiers 
who come near to perfection as theorists, 
and statists who can make figures prove 
almost anything. There are social econo- 
mists with hobbies of their own, warranted 
to relieve our civilization of its miseries ; 
and educationists who are infallible in rela- 
tion to school boards. There are fuss 
historians who mistake themselves for pol- 
iticians, and poetical philanthropists who 
pride themselves on being practical. There 
are popular divines of every creed and 
shade of opinion, who find scarcely suffi- 
cient elbow-room in their pulpits; and 
there are scientific sceptics who express a 
condescending regard for the religion they 
labor indefatigably to undermine. There 
are strategists, and travellers, and consuls, 
and missionaries, with possibly a sprink- 
ling of archbishops, and ambassadors, and 
law peers, — and with all these come the 
professional gentlemen of the pen, who are 
in the end the real backbone of the period- 
ical. These eminent gentlemen lend their 
names, and probably promise the contin- 
gent reversion of their services; though, if 
they were regularly to forward contribu- 
tions to the magazine, it would have to 
make its appearance at least twice in the 
week. It settles down in reality toa 
working staff, that does a full half of the 
writing ; while the rest of the space is de- 
voted to sensational articles by the bril- 
liant celebrities that may be trusted to 
“draw.” 

We have no desire to under-estimate the 
possible value of these articles. Other 
things being equal, genius is always prefer- 
able to mere clever mediocrity ; and there 
is a natural interest in the unreserved ex- 
pression of opinion by a man who has been 
helping to make history, and who, by his 
talent for the stump or his Parliamentary 
prestige, has been swaying great masses of 
the populace. But we cannot help think- 
ing that the thing is being overdone ; and 
the men we would most willingly listen to, 
are the men we seldom or never hear. 
When Sir Henry Rawlinson is persuaded 
to give his views on central Asian politics, 
or Lord Stratford de Redcliffe writes on 
the affairs of the East, every one reads, 
and reads with good reason. These men 
are among the greatest living authorities 
on subjects on which most of us are pro- 
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foundly ignorant; and whether we give 
our assent to their ideas or differ from 
them, we know that they are the fruit of 
unrivalled experience. Had Mr. Glad- 
stone’s temperament been more deliber- 
ately reflective and cautious; had _ his 
mind been cast in a more philosophical 
mould, we should very gladly listen to him 
on a dozen different subjects. Few men 
are more nervously eloquent in speech; 
few men can put a doubtful argument more 
persuasively. Most thinkers, who in the 
heat of animated debate may say consider- 
ably more than they mean, become com- 
paratively guarded when they take up the 
en. But it is highly characteristic of Mr. 
Gladstonv, that he is more reckless in writ- 
ing than in speech. In the house he has 
Ss the practice of a certain self-con- 
trol, in the conviction that any sophistry or 
exaggeration of statement must be prompt- 
ly exposed orcorrected. On the platform, 
before an assembly of admiring friends, — 
still more in the pages of a popular maga- 
zine, —he shakes himself loose from all 
sense of restraint, and gives himself up to 
the blind bent of his impulses. We can 
hardly misjudge him. For, in the first 
place, we know that, in the multiplicity of 
his employments, it is impossible that he 
can do the scantiest justice to the articles 
that he turns out by the bushel on the 
most burning questions, domestic and in- 
ternational. In the next place, the inter- 
nal evidence as to the haste with which 
they are dashed off is unmistakable. We 
have already alluded to unmethodical ar- 
rangement, involved sentences, doubtful 
English, and slipshod grammar, although 
these become of comparatively slight im- 
portance in the glitter of Mr. Gladstone’s 
reputation. Were the matter as weighty 
as the author’s name ought to infer, we 
should resign ourselves to some additional 
trouble in interpreting him, or in following 
the entangled trains of his reasoning. 
But the fact is, that in many instances his 
articles are merely the crude fancies of an 
exceedingly able and gifted but excitable 
man, who has the dangerous knack of ex- 
pressing most eloquent convictions on 
those questions on which he has just al- 
tered his mind, or to which he had flashed 
his thoughts the day before yesterday. In 
his case the evil begins to cure itself: for 
when Sir Oracle is perpetually opening 
his mouth, people cease to listen; and 
when predictions and warnings are being 
continually falsified, few but the most fa- 
natical devotees to the seer will attach any 
serious importance to them. It is, how- 
ever,a precedent which may be followed 


with more dangerous results by public men 
of inferior eminence, but with self-control 
and more Machiavellian astuteness; while 
the habit of expecting notorieties to attach 
their names to their articles often leads 
even presumably competent judges into 
very ludicrous blunders, when they have 
not their sign-posts to guide them. We 
could tell a story of a most disparaging 
notice in a very ably conducted weekly 
upon a series of articles on one of our 
recent “little wars.” The accomplished 
critic took occasion to expose the blunders 
and shortcomings of the writer, and was 
especially severe, not so much on the 
strategy of the expedition as on the writ- 
er’s narrative of it. Possibly he might 
have seen reason to modify his remarks 
had he been aware that the author he criti- 
cised so cavalierly was really himself the 
successful leader of the expedition. 

The casting about for distinguished 
names in all quarters has another conse- 
quence. Since these gentlemen hold most 
contradictory opinions, they must have an 
almost absolute latitude permitted them; 
and while the editor in great measure 
relieves himself from responsibility, he is 
proportionately deprived of control. There 
can be no question that his teams are pow- 
erfuland showy, but they are “straggling 
all over the place;” and while his leaders 
are heading in one direction, his wheelers 
are backing in another. So long as such 
reputation as he has is likely to circulate 
his article, each cléver monomaniac has 
carte blanche for the ventilation of his pe- 
culiar ideas. If he advocated them in a 
periodical that was notoriously of his own 
way of thinking, it would be well and good. 
Standing on the safe foundations of the 
English Constitution, we should not be 
sorry that even the advanced socialists had 
their organs; and short of preaching as- 


sassination, or actual sedition, we should” 


leave their editors undisturbed in Leices- 
ter Square. But it seems to us that an 
ingenious theorist may do very considera- 
ble mischief by being permitted to pass 
himself into the company of calm and judi- 
cious thinkers. We fancy we know some- 
thing of the mass of omnivorous readers, 
and we have reason to doubt how far their 
acumen may be trusted to distinguish be- 
tween what is good and evil. At best, 
many of them will skim the articles super- 
ficially, and be lightly impressed by plausi- 
ble speculations adroitly veiled in seductive 
sophistries. A paradox which they fail to 
comprehend, and are quite incompetent to 
scrutinize, has an inexpressible charm for 





them. While, on the other hand, there are 
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fanatics on certain social and_ political 
questions that must largely concern the 
national future, who have no scruples as 
to means which will be justified by the 
end, and who know at least as well as we 
the temperament of the people they are 
writing for. It is their immediate object 
to make proselytes at any price; and their 
personal vanity is interested besides in 
obtaining a respectful hearing. These 
shrewd apostles of some new and startling 
revelation have practised the art of making 
the worse seem the better reason; and in 
the easy flow of their vigorous language, 
can make specious fallacies pass for ster- 
ling truth. Probably the editor may have 
some secret sympathy with them; at all 
events he appreciates the talent which 
ought to shed a lustre on his pages; or it 
is possible that personally he may disagree 
with them entirely. In any case, he must 
wait till his next issue before applying to 
some other of his contributors for the 
antidote, and in the mean time the poison 
is diffusing itself unchecked, and may be 
inoculating many of his lighter-minded 
subscribers, 

Perhaps it may be old-fashioned preju- 
dice, but our predilection for the system 
which bands contributors together on com- 
mon principles has been confirmed by long 
experience. It strikes us, moreover, that 
there is much to be said for it on common- 
sense grounds ; for it should be the object 
of a leading magazine to influence opinion 
for definite purposes; and not merely to 
enlighten the public, but to direct them. 
Surely that can be best done by concen- 
trating and disciplining its forces, and 
showing unmistakable colors, to which 
earnest contributors may rally. The editor 
knows his men, and may be presumed to 
know his business. He respects their 
independence far too much to interfere 
gratuitously on points of detail, and may 
consent on minor points of difference to 
waive his own personal opinions, But it 
is his to see that a certain consistency is 
preserved — to watch, above all, that noth- 
ing should slip in which shall essentially 
clash with the consistency of the magazine. 
The principles of the magazine may go to 
extremes; they may be stupidly reaction- 
ary or extravagantly radical. At all events, 
the reading public, being aware of their 
general drift, are prepared to accept them 
for what they are worth, according as they 
admit or reject the arguments; while the 
contributors, to all intents and purposes, 
are unfettered. They are in quite a dif- 
ferent position from the leader-writers on 


standing retaining fees, to abdicate their 
individuality, and to argue to order; or 
who may work in gangs of various political 
complexions, so that, should the paper see 
reason to shift its ground, it can employ a 
new but conscientious set of day-laborers. 
The political contributors to a magazine 
may either write or leave it alone; there 
need never be a lack of willing volunteers 
to fight its battles on the familiar lines. 
Nor does that homogeneous system imply 
any repression of free discussion. It 
merely marshals combatants on either side, 
so as to make the most efficient use of 
their services; for periodicals cf every 
shade of opinion have a general circula- 
tion, and the good old days are pretty weil 
departed, when the magazine-subscriber 
was wedded to a single love, surrendering 
all right of private judgment. Now the 
staunchest party clubs must subscribe im- 
partially to all newspapers and periodicals; 
and, indeed, it may be the manifestos 
which appear in the enemy’s camp that 
are read with the closest interest and 
attention. 

What between the claims of politics and 
fiction, with those of articles on promis- 
cuous subjects, literary reviewing is apt to 
go to the wall. Nor do we believe it to be 
the province of the “ monthlies ” to under- 
take any methodical survey even of the 
representative books of the day. That 
ought to be left to the daily journals, which 
should treat current literature as current 
news; or to those weekly literary news- 
papers which make reviewing one of the 
chief reasons of their being. To recognize 
and bring forward special merit; to sit as 
judge in appeal on the more hasty opinions 
of the daily and weekly press; and to 
maintain the higher and more cultivated 
standards of literary judgment,—is the 
proper province of the magazine reviewer. 
But it must be confessed that in the 
monthlies authors get unequal measure; 
and there are rising men who may fairly 
complain of being ignored; while some 
rival of similar, though inferior, preten- 
sions, has the honors and the profit of 

eneral notice. The fact being, that, so 
ar as authors are concerned, it is very 
much matter of luck, and partly matter of 
fashion. The name of the lion of a Lon- 
don season is naturally in people’s mouths; 
there is a run on his book at the circulat- 
ing libraries; he has the art of making a 
thrilling narrative of adventurous travel or 
exploration: he has unearthed a race of 
anthropophagi in primeval forests, or has 





the daily press, who are supposed to accept 
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stumbled over a buried city or the traces 
of the lost tribes ; or he may have broached 
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some new and startling revelation, social, 
political, or religious, and be making a 
host of admiring proselytes. His book, 
for one cause or another, recommends 
itself to the handling of some clever con- 
tributor, who sees in it the materials for 
an article which shall be vigorous or origi- 
nal. Several writers are struck by the 
idea: two or three interesting papers 
make their appearance simultaneously, and 
others follow suit in due course. The 
subject of their praises has cause for con- 
gratulation; and if he has been brought 
so conspicuously before the public, he 
may have deserved it by superior liter- 
ary talent and the graceful charm of his 
Style. 

‘Yet we cannot withhold a certain sym- 
pathy from the meritorious but more mat- 
ter-of-fact explorer —from the laborious 
scholar or the indefatigable archzologist 
—who sees the book comparatively neg- 
lected on which he had hoped to rest a 
reputation. The most enthusiastic pursuit 
of one’s favorite researches must be sweet- 
ened by the gratification of your legitimate 
vanity. At the same time, these hazards 
of the lottery are natural, and nobody need 
have reasonable ground of complaint. 
Perhaps the fairest way to do equal justice 
between the readers of magazines and the 
writers who deserve to be specially intro- 
duced to them, is to group a cluster of 
representative books in a series of articles 
at irregular intervals. The reviewer goes 
to work on miscellaneous materials, that 
supply all the demands of novelty and 
variety. He can hardly betake himself to 
a more fascinating task than the sitting 
down to a well-spread library table, and 
picking and choosing among the volumes 
within reach of his hand. Here a biogra- 
phy, there a book of travels; and when he 
has fagged his brain with some thoughtful 
political essays, he relaxes and inspirits 
himself with a brilliant novel. We give 
him credit for cultivated and sympathetic 
humanity, and, as a rule, he will far rather 
praise than condemn. Yet every now and 
then he may feel irresistibly impelled to 
become prosecutor and executioner, as 
well as judge, when he dips his pen in 
gall, with the consciousness of an impera- 
tive duty. For there is a pretentious 
combination of dulncss, egotism, and self- 
assurance, which clearly deserves exem- 
plary chastisement; and then the most 
lenient and kindly-disposed of critics must 
have a satisfaction in laying on the knout. 
Nor can we deny that there is a certain 
temptation to it, always assuming that you 
have fair and honorable excuse. For a 





scarifying article is sure to find admir- 
ers, and the most benevolent of mortals 
will enjoy it with a chuckle, if the severity 
is relieved by genuine wit, and if the writer 
has shown cause for his strictures ; although 
rude invective and unsupported abuse, 
should they have passed the supervision 
of an incompetent editor, will infallibly 
miss their mark and recoil on the coarse 
assailant. 

Magazine poetry is scarcely made so 
much of now as it used to be some half a 
century ago. Then, in the days of the 
“ Drawing-Room Annuals,” the “ Literary 
Souvenirs,” and the “ Books of Beauty,” 
these ventures were often launched by 
poets themselves on their promotion. 
Naturally they exerted their best talent, 
and tried to turn out a copy of verses 
which should be the chief attraction of 
each of their issues; while the jealousy 
that is supposed to be characteristic of the 
poetic temperament was kept in check by 
prudential considerations. When each an- 
nual was running a neck-and-neck race 
with its neighbor, no practical editor 
could possibly afford to reject the effu- 
sions of rival children of the Muses. We 
do not say that the verses in those annuals 
were pitched on a very exalted key. They 
were sweet rather than sublime, and neat 
rather than thoughtful. But they were 
often melodious and graceful of their kind, 
and fairly satisfied the taste of the times. 
And now and again one of the heaven- 
born bards might bé prevailed upon to 
air his pinions in their pages. In the lives 
of Scott and Byron, Campbell, Moore, and 
Southey, we have repeated application for 
eleemosynary contributions, although, in- 
deed, they were eleemosynary only in the 
sense that they were prayed for in the 
humblest and most flattering terms. For 
the proposal was generally coupled with 
the offer of a tempting douceur ; and some- 
times the remuneration was exceedingly 
handsome, even considering the reputation 
of the immortal who earned it. Nowa- 
days, tastes seem to have altered; and 
magazine poetry is rather a drug than oth- 
erwise. Poets who look either to the main 
chance or to immortality, or to both, ap- 
pear to aim at more ambitious work, and 
to prefer to publish independently. At 
the same time, we should certainly be the 
last to say that the poetry of fugitive 
pieces is a lost art; and from the humor- 
ous verses of the late Lord Neaves to the 
vigorous translations of Mr. Theodore 
Martin, and the inspirations of some of 
our anonymous friends, our pages have 
been graced by a succession of pieces 
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which have well deserved collection and 
republication. 

Of course the modern magazine must 
have been developed sooner or later in its 
present shape, in a world of busy brains 
and fertile fancies. But assuredly the 
man who first originated it must be re- 
garded in the light of a public benefactor, 
inasmuch as he took the first great strides 
towards perfection, and made the pleasure 
of generations that have since passed 
away. Nothing is more astonishing than 
the vitality of many a half-forgotten ac- 
quaintance, except, perhaps, the multipli- 
cation of new favorites in the face of most 
animated competition. Those who have 
given any thought to the matter, will be 
reminded at once of several of our contem- 
poraries which continue to make their ap- 
pearance under the discouragement of 
comparative neglect. You see them en- 
tered on the lists at the libraries. They 
have been falling steadily upon evil times, 
and we have been conscious of a growing 
tendency to dulness. As a rule, in point 
of the quantity of the contents, their 
friends have no reason to complain. But 


they are become the refuge of archzolo- 
gists and antiquaries of extraordinary eru- 
dition on special topics, who, like Mr. 
Jonathan Oldbuck, may knock in vain at 


door after door in Paternoster Row. You 
are somewhat overdone with exhaustive 
essays on round towers and kitchen-mid- 
dens. You have technical treatises on 
scientific gunnery, and elaborate lucubra- 
tions on disestablishment or on education 
boards. Such subjects by themselves 
would swamp anything. But from time 
to time you come upon articles that 
would prove attractive anywhere, or on a 
novel by some writer of undoubted reputa- 
tion. We believe the presence of the 
former may frequently be attributed to 
that encouragement of unknown talent we 
have adverted to, as being the salt and sal- 
vation of judiciously-managed periodicals. 
As for the novels that seem somewhat mis- 
placed, we have another theory. They 
are often by veterans who have been stal- 
ing with familiarity, and falling out of 
fashion. The names of the writers are 
become a drug with sensational editors 
and their patrons, and they have lost 
much of their pristine freshness. But on 
the other hand, they have literary skill and 
experience ; and now and then, by some 
happy thought or in an effort to regain 
the ground they have been losing, they 
achieve what may pass for an actual tri- 
umph. While, though the scale of pay 
must necessarily be regulated by the cir- 
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culation, yet occasionally in the scramble 
for magazine publicity, an arrangement 
may be made with some novelist of mark 
who has been crushed aside in a block on 
the more popular serials. 

If there have been occasional deaths, 
they have been far more than eompen- 
sated by the birth-rate. We may suspect 
that some of these young and seemingly 
flourishing débutants are tending already 
towards premature dissolution ; but there 
are others which, as we have reason to 
believe, are assuring their projectors a 
competency. There as elsewhere, those 
who have sown liberally are most likely to 
reap harvests in proportion. We should 
say that the birth of most of these maga- 
zines has been in this wise. A ready 
novel-writer has hit the public taste, and 
has possibly struck out something of a 
new idea in fiction. Fora time he or she 
— for in many instances those writers have 
been ladies—has been content to look 
about for outlets in the older established 
serials. Sooner or later, however, thanks 
to his extraordinary productiveness, and 
in a measure to some marked peculiarity 
in his style, the author is brought to a 
check. Unless each of his stories is 
ushered in through the pages of a maga- 
zine, it seems to him that they have 
scarcely been creditably introduced; and, 
moreover, he expects a double profit. 
So it occurs to him that he may do better 
to become his own publisher, and he either 
risks his savings in his new speculation, 
or looks about for partners with capital. 
He may or may not have over-estimated 
his personal credit. But apparently the 
odds are in favor of his fairly floating his 
venture; and for a time, at least, he goes 
on sailing in halcyon weather. In the 
exhilaration of a fresh and promising start, 
he redoubles his feats of address and 
agility. One novel follows fast on an- 
other; sometimes a couple of them are 
being driven abreast ; his brain is seething 
with tempting conceptions; and unless he 
is to sink before he has well cleared the 
harbor, he must have the art of keeping 
upa monthly sensation. In some degree 
he must sacrifice the whole to the parts. 
But by an exertion of ingenuity, each suc- 
cessive issue is made to contain some 
striking or startling scene: dramatic inci- 
dent and episodes are equally distributed ; 
and purchasers who fancy his style get full 
value for their shillings. He has his sect 
of literary craftsmen who model themselves 
after him, imitating his foibles as closely 
as his merits; and as he naturally has a 
liking for those who flatter him with such 
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unmistakable sincerity, his staff is very 
apt to be overcharged with them. Charles 
Dickens, with his followers, is a striking 
instance of that. With those who formed 
themselves upon his books, while they had 
little or none of his genius, the pathos 
which often took the form of affectation 
with himself, degenerated into morbid and 
unhealthy sentimentality. Without his 
sense of humor, they caught something of 
his trick of humorous expression; and 
they exaggerated his mannerisms till their 
own became intolerable. But as Dickens 
was a realand original genius, he exercised 
an influence which lives, and is likely to 
live, although it led to a violent reaction 
by way of: protest. Thus the glorifiers of 
the dogma of the utopian Christmas-tide, 
with mistletoe and mince-pies and turkeys 
raining, manna-like, from heaven, with the 
flood-gates of mercy and philanthropy un- 
locked, and fountains of charity flowing 
from the rock, have created the school of 
cynics and positivists, who chiefly insist 
on the melancholy coincidence of Christ- 
mas bills, bankruptcies, snowstorms, and 
starvation. The individualities of smaller 
men are circumscribed by their own pub- 
lications; but in these it generally con- 
tinues to assert itself till there are visible 
signs of the public having had enough, 


when they slowly expire of inanition or 
pass into other hands. 

Fiction is the staple of those most friv- 
olous of serials; but the fiction must be 
freely eked out with what is commonly 


known as “padding.” That is very much 
of the same general character, and is in- 
tended to combine instruction with enter- 
tainment —the entertainment largely pre- 
dominating. Stage reminiscences are 
made a specialty in some quarters, with 
the stories and scandals of the green- 
room, and the successes of transcendent 
geniuses, amid thunder-showers of bou- 
quets and hurricanes of applause. There 
are picturesque sketches from the byways 
of history, and the cabinets and back 
staircases of palaces. Fragments from 
the biographies of adventurers are much 
in favor, —of men of fashion, and elegant 
voués, and brilliant causeurs and racon- 
teurs. Thanks to the scissors and paste, 
the scraps and cuttings, helped out here 
and there with a lively fancy, one might 
amass a second-hand literature of the 
Horace Walpoles, the Selwyns, the Bos- 
wells; the Mirabeaus, the Talleyrands, the 
Montronds—for the gay society of the 
golden age of the French capital presents 
subjects of never-failing interest. The clubs 
and the older gaming-houses — Crockford’s, 
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Frascati’s, and the /rifofs of the Palais 
Royal — have been done again and again; 
with the historical coffee-houses in the city, 
and the chefs and the restaurants of Paris. 
There are novel speculations on such in- 
scrutable mysteries as the identity of Junius 
or the Man with the Iron Mask. Necessa- 
rily that class of article can hardly show 
great originality ; but the papers may be tol- 
erably readable, and they have their uses. 
They impart a good deal of that miscel- 
laneous information which is serviceable 
to those shallow talkers and the indolent 
members of society, who are too apathetic 
to study for themselves, and who would as 
soon read the fathers as solid history; 
while, at all events, the stories and the 
jests which they borrow can never stale 
with the most constant repetition. 

Then the pencil is called into requisi- 
tion with the pen, and many of these mag- 
azines are profusely illustrated. We sup- 
pose there are people who admire the illus- 
trations; but it must be confessed that in 
the generality of instances the quality is 
decidedly inferior to the quantity, and the 
artist comes short of the author. It al- 
ways strikes us that the conceptions are 
stereotyped ; in any case they are monoto- 
nously artificial, and the writer of the story 
must often be mortified and disappointed 
by the pictorial interpretation of his cher- 
ished ideas. A man whose character 
should have decided individuality, comes 
out as a very commonplace exquisite, in 
correctly-cut clothes, which remind one of 
those masterpieces that adorn the pam- 
phlets of advertising tailors; while a great- 
souled woman who has poisoned her 
mother, and been the victim of a passion- 
ate attachment for her grand-nephew, 
blazes out in the conventional beauty of 
the salons, and wears their simpering 
smiles. It must be owned that the hack- 
artist is sorely put to it; and as he is in- ~ 
adequately paid for any original exercise 
of the imagination, we may excuse him if 
he falls back upon servile reproductions. 
Yet those illustrations may have some 
permanent value, and we can conceive 
their supplying serviceable materials for 
the social historians of future generations. 
Look back now on the very best of 
them, by artists who, like the late Mr. 
Walker, have taken the highest rank 
among painters in water-colors, and what 
chiefly impresses one is a sense of the lu- 
dicrous — thanks to the quick revolutions 
in the fashions. We marvel now at those 
costumes of the Regency, which are 
scarcely to be distinguished from Gilray’s 
caricatures, with waists barely reaching to 
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the armpits, and their imposing super- 
sructures of elaborately powdered hair. 
And so our grandchildren, when grown 
up to man’s estate, will laugh heartily 
at the severity of the Grecian skirt re- 
placing the balloon-like inflation of the 
crinoline ; and it is to be hoped that, in 
the complacency of a superior morality, 
they will be shocked by the cut of those 
décolletée dresses which show beauty un- 
adorned save for its jewellery. 

Perhaps we might give the palm for 
illustrations to the so-called religious mag- 
azines. The most popular of them must 
have an immense circulation, and appear 
to have no lack of ingenious contributors. 
They are conducted with enterprise, and 
—although we should be unwilling to 
question the single-mindedness of their 
proprietors — with a conspicuous share of 
the wisdom of the serpent. We cannot 
say that we care much for the imitations of 
the religious art of the middle ages —for 
representations of Jael driving the nail 
into Sisera, or for groups of the homesick 
Hebrews in flowing vestments twanging 
their melancholy harps by the waters of 
Babylon; nor yet for the pictorial illustra- 
tions to their fiction, which are simple re- 
productions of most worldly life, and the 
too familiar style of secular contempora- 
ries. But their views of rural nature, to 
use a common phrase, are very often 
“wonderfully good for the money;” and 
you may come on a series of most effective 
little woodcuts, illustrating some “bits ” in 
our home landscape, or the quaint arche- 
ology of historical cities. As for the se- 
lection and arrangement of the contents, 
we repeat that they seem to be governed 
in many instances by shrewd trading prin- 
ciples. Our pious Scotch folks, in partic- 
ular, are being educated to a latitude of 
Sunday reading which would have shocked 
the last generation of Sabbatarians. The 
latter might have denounced the new sys- 
tem as a jesuitically subtle device of the 
enemy. It is a perversion and almost a 
prostitution of the proverb of “ Tell me 
the company you keep, and I will tell you 
what you are ;” and many a profane narra- 
tive walks in unquestioned on the first day 
of the week because it comes locked arm 
in arm with a homily or an edifying disser- 
tation on the parables. For there is no 
possibility of denying that the contents are 
most curiously mixed. The predominating 
tone has a savor of sanctity. You havea 
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series of papers on practical religion by 
some scholar and divine of unimpeachable 
orthodoxy. You have analytical criticism 
on the text of the sacred writings, with aa 
occasional argument for their historical 
authority. You have hymns and sacred 
songs that are more or less sweet and har- 
monious. You have notes of philanthrop- 
ical missionary labor in the rookeries and 
back slums of our great cities, with re- 
ports of the progress in the conversion of 
the Jews, and turning pagan slave-hunters 
in central Africa into law-abiding Chris- 
tian agriculturists. All that is highly eon- 
sistent and praiseworthy. But we doubt 
whether boys, like the “* Whaup” and his 
brothers, in Mr. Black’s novel, “ A Daugh- 
ter of Heth,” would welcome the Sabbath 
periodical as a Sabbath blessing, were it 
not for those fascinating pictures which 
unfold before their enraptured eyes a pan- 
orama of worldly possibilities that read to 
them like the “ Arabian Nights.” We do 
not say that these novels are not generally 
unobjectionable in their tone. Their au- 
thors know their business too well not to 
avoid the worse than ambiguous episodes 
which may land their heroes and heroines 
in the divorce courts. They make their 
personages as guarded in behavior as in 
speech ; they would shrink from depicting 
an elopement, and hesitate even over a 
stolen kiss. But after all, the writers are 
precisely the same people who are in the 
habit of contributing to Zyburnia or 
the Holborn. And although their prin- 
ciples on the whole may be trustworthy, 
yet we doubt whether, in the idea of the 
more careful parents of the rising genera- 
tion, a complete -edition of their works 
would altogether conduce to edification. 
We are no hyper-rigid moralists ourselves, 
believing that harmless fiction can seldom 
be unreasonable. But we are bound to 
call attention to the fact, that in this new 
propaganda, the reputation of the editor 
cuts both ways. He must always be a man 
highly considered by the religious world; 
often he is adivine of undoubted piety and 
learning, though belonging to one of the 
broader schools of theology. But while 
his name should be a guarantee for sound 
morality, it must serve, at the same time, 
asa passe-partout for anything to which 
he gives his zmprimatur; and we suspect 
that it blinds many worthy people to the 
snares that are being spread for their strait- 
laced simplicity. 
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PART IL 


ONE evening last spring my friend Clif- 
ton and I found ourselves at his fireside 
enjoying a bottle of West India Madeira. 
We had had a pouring wet day with the 
hounds, no kill, and such a ride home! 
So, there being nothing in the day’s ad- 
ventures to think or talk over with pleasure, 
we had both been out of sorts since half- 
past five o’clock, had come in to dinner in 
anything but high spirits, and had con- 
versed chiefly in monosyllables during the 
repast. But the nice cosy dinner, and the 
good. wine (Clifton’s wines are undenia- 
ble), had operated powerfully during three 
quarters of an hour, to bring us into some- 
thing of a genial humor; and by the time 
the butler had retreated, and we were com- 
fortably arranged flanking the fire, our 
spirits were raised a little, and our tongues 
loosed. The rainy day had been followed 
by a stormy evening. We could hear the 
hail driven every now and then against 
the windows with startling violence; the 
wind roared in the chimneys and howled 
among the trees, whose branches gave out 
agonized creaks in the strong gusts. The 
fireside was decidedly the right place to 
be in just then. “ This is pleasanter than 
Moscow,” said Clifton, with the first at- 
tempt at a smile that either of us had made 
since we sat down. “Decidedly so,” I 
answered; “pleasanter than any other 
place I can think of at this moment.” 
“Just my idea,” replied he. ‘* That row 
outside —I shall be sure to find some 
trees down in the morning, but never mind 
— that row in some way or another greatly 
enhances the comfort of the hearth. I 
am glad I told Millett to turn down the 
lights.” 

“Yes, the glow of the fire seems the 
right thing. Lots of shadows and all sorts 
of unearthly noises. Just the time when 
one gets into a credulous mood, and can 
take in tales such as bards 


In sage and solemn tunes have sung 

Of tourneys and of trophies hung ; 

Of forests and enchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the ear.” 


“By Jove! yes. Do you believe in 
ghosts? I can’t say I don’t; and I don’t 
know that I very distinctly do.” 

“Not a very decided confession of 
faith,” said I. “But, in truth, one must 
word one’s creed carefully nowadays; for 
there are so many new-fangled ideas about 
the invisible world that you don’t know 





what you may be assenting to if you make 
a simple profession of belief.” 

“Yes; the terrible old sheeted spectre 
of our boyish days is very nearly exploded. 
I must say I rather regretit. Spiritualism 
seems to be the modern form of supersti- 
tion.” 

“ Oh, it hardly amounts to superstition. 
Don’t call it so, Clifton. It is nothing but 
the most wretched, shallow charlatanry.” 

“ Well, come, I don’t know. Some of 
its phenomena are surely as well attested 
as the pranks of our old friends of the 
churchyard.” 

* Attested or not, I denounce it because 
of its utter uselessness. With all the won- 
derful powers which it professes to bring 
into action, do we get a bit wiser? I never 
heard of any of the spirits interfering for 
any good or reasonable purpose.” 

“Yes; you may take that ground. 
Whether there be anything astonishing 
about it or not, it does not repay the 
trouble of investigation.” 

“Of course not. The character of its 
professors pretty well explains what it is. 
A parcel of keen, designing fellows make 
money by it. It would be different if 
educated, disinterested persons thought it 
worth their notice.” 

“H’m, perhaps; but I can’t say I think 
that argument so strong as the other.” 

“You surely admit that the credit of a 
science, art, — whatever you choose to call 
it, — must be very low-when it is practised 
and preached chiefly by persons who do 
not otherwise enjoy a great reputation for 
accuracy or conscientiousness, perhaps 
quite the reverse.” 

“ Of course I admit that a thing brought 
out under questionable sponsorship will 
justly be regarded with suspicion. But 
whatever we may suspect, nothing is 
proved for or against by the character of 
the agents or professors.” 

“JT don’t quite follow you. I think a 
great deal is proved.” 

“No,” said Clifton. “Look here. If 
there be any truth in these things — spirit- 
ualism, clairvoyance, divination, fortune- 
telling, I don’t care what you call them — 
there must be, behind the wizard, or medi- 
um, or somnambulist, some power greater 
than human. Now, then, why should such 
a power choose as we would choose? why 
should it select the learned, the wise, the 
good, to be the recipients of its revela- 
tions ?” 

“ Well, of course, I can’t answer,” said 


“More than that,” said Clifton, rather 
warming in his argument, “if the powers 
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which tell these strange things be, as many 
would have us believe, evil spirits, is it not 
conceivable that they might, out of wicked- 
ness or wantonness, choose to make their 
announcements through some vile and con- 
temptible channels? ” 

“You are miles beyond me in weird 
science. I shall only listen.” 

“Well, you haven’t gct much more to 
hear,” said Clifton; “but you know it is 
just possible that spirits, from some motives 
of secrecy and mystery—just to avoid 
the inquisitiveness of minds accustomed 
to investigation — may reveal themselves 
through beings who do not half compre- 
hend, and do not care to speculate on, the 
import of what they utter.” 

“ May be so,” said 1; “ but we are get- 
ting into very misty regions now.” 

“] think such an idea as that makes one 
understand how gipsies, spae-wives, and 
clairvoyants may sometimes utter oracles 
concerning things of which naturally they 
have no knowledge, and in which they 
feel no interest.” 

“ Pardon me, Clifton,” said I, “ but you 
seem to me to speak as if you had some 
experience or other of such things.” 

“My dear fellow, everybody has had 
such experience, only some banish it from 
their minds. Think, now,— has some- 
thing odd never come within your own 
knowledge ?” 

“ By Jove! I do remember one or two 
strange, inexplicable things — coinciden- 
ces.” 

“Yes; well, I have had knowledge of 
some coincidences too.” 

“ Anything worth telling?” 

“ Well, of my own, no. But I have been 
thinking during these five minutes of some- 
thing on record which I lighted on only a 
few weeks ago, and which has led me to 
ponder a good deal over these matters. 
By the by, it has something to do with the 
Madeira we are drinking; for our connec- 
tion with the Spences, through whom my 
father obtained this wine, arose out of the 
circumstances of which I found the ac- 
count.” 

“ Just listen to that gust of wind. Well 
for you that your house is pretty solidly 
built, or we must have heard something 

_crash before now. Suppose you stir the 
fire a little, or let me; I declare I am be- 
coming quite nervous.” 

“Then help yourself to wine. I was 
hunting, you know, for something to throw 
light on that Ledyard dispute. . It was im- 
agined that my grandfather, having been 
so long in the regiment with old General 
Ledyard, might possibly have known some- 
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thing about his testamentary doings or in- 
tentions, and so I was requested to look 
among some heaps of old papers.” 

“ Ah! and you were mysteriously guided 
to something explanatory of the whole 
secret. There’s some sense in that.” 

“ Not a bit of it. I couldn’t finda word 
even bearing upon the Ledyard affair. 
But I found a little family narrative which 
séemed to have been carefully drawn up 
by some indifferent person who had the 
whole of the facts presented to him of an 
episode in the early regimental life of my 
grandfather. We have been accustomed 
to think of him, you know, as a superior 
officer in the great wars under Cornwallis 
and Baird in India, and afterwards under 
Moore and Wellesley in Spain. But this 
story shows him to us as quite a fresh en- 
sign. I confess I read it with a good deal 
of interest.” 

“ Already you have kindled a similar in- 
terest in me. I feel that the orrentia 
Martis arma, in connection with which 
we have been accustomed to think of the 
general, have just now shrunk into nothing 
beside the youthful ensign, graci/i modu- 
latus avend, or whatever was the fancy of 
his early romance. After thus rousing 
curiosity you cannot refuse to gratify it. 
The tempest, the hour, are in keeping with 
the recital of a strange legend.” 

“T don’t want in the least to make a se- 
cret of the thing,” answered Clifton; 
“only it’s a longish yarn. I haven’t got it 
up perfectly, or I would abbreviate it. 
’Twon’t be in the least tedious to me to go 
over it all again; so, if you still wish for 
the story after hearing that it’s lengthy, 
I'll fetch it at once.” 

I persisted in my request, and Clifton, 
after a short,absence, during which he was 
heard making a considerable noise with the 
bolts of locks, came back into the dining- 
room, bearing a manuscript on foolscap, 
which had turned yellow from age, and was 
spotted in places. The leaves were tied 
together with silk ribbon, which also had 
turned from white to yellow. It was writ- 
ten in an even round hand, such as aclerk’s 
or scrivener’s. The heading of the MS. 
was, “An Account of Some Passages in 
the Eaily Life of General Sir Godfrey 
Clifton, K. B. ;” and it bore at the end the 
initials “ G. C.;” but the story was told in 
the third person. Many times since that 
evening have I pored over its pages. I 
am two days’ journey from Clifton now, so 
cannot give the exact words of the narra- 
tor, but if the reader will trust me he shall 
hear the substance of what he read, which 
is as follows : — 
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In the autumn of the year 1777, the 
freight-ship “ Berkeley Castle,” of six hun- 
dred tons’ burthen, sailed from Deal for 
Montego Bay, on the north side of the 
island of Jamaica. It was hoped that she 
would reach her destination a little before 
Christmas, she being laden with supplies 
which would be required at that season. 
Her staterooms were not numerous; and 
it was only by the master turning out of 
his cabin and getting some accommodation 
rigged up for himself between decks, that 
she could take the few passengers who 
sailed in her. These were mostly, but not 
all, connected with a regiment at that time 
stationed in the neighborhood of Montego 
Bay. Traveiling in Jamaica was not so 
easy a matter in those days as it is now; 
so those who were to serve on the north 
side found it convenient to be landed at a 
northern port. Dr. Salmon, a_ military 
surgeon, his wife, and his daughter Flora, 
aged eighteen, were a little family party ; 
and, appointed to the same regiment to 
which Dr. Salmon belonged, there was 
Ensign Clifton, a young man of good fam- 
ily. The passenger, however, who sailed 
in the greatest state was a young lady who 
had been at school in Edinburgh, and was 
now returning home in charge of the mas- 
ter of the vessel. Every luxury that 


wealth could buy had been supplied to 
make the voyage agreeable to her; she 
was attended by two negresses; her 
dresses and ornaments were of a most 
costly description, and seemed inexhausti- 


ble. Miss Arabella Chisholm was evi- 
dently a personage of some consequence 
in her own land; and, let it be remarked, 
she could not have passed unnoticed any- 
where. She was a remarkably pretty and 
well-shaped girl—a brunette, but such a 
splendid one as it was dangerous for young 
men to look on. Beside these there was a 
young man named Spence, also a Creole 
by birth, but a pure white.* He had been 
several years in England, had just taken 
his degree at Cambridge, and was now on 
his way back to his father’s estate. Six, 
therefore, was the number of the cabin 
passengers, who, after a day or two (for 
they sailed in bright, calm weather), all 
showed themselves at the cuddy-table, and 
began an acquaintance which was to last, 
if all should go well, for more than two 
months. Two young ladies and two young 
gentlemen embarked together seemed 
likely enough to make the time pass pleas- 
antly. The ensign had his seat at table 


* Creole means “born in the West Indies; thus 
Creoles may be of any color. 
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next to Miss Salmon, but he sat opposite 
to the lovely brunette, by whose side Mr. 
Spence was established, in right of an old 
acquaintance of their families, if not of 
themselves, and the neighborhood of their 
estates. And Miss Salmon was a young 
lady by whose side, in nineteen voyages 
out of twenty, a young officer would have 
thought it a great privilege to sit. She 
was very nice-looking, pleasant, and rather 
witty in her conversation, and quiet and 
ladylike in her manner. But on this oc- 
casion the blaze and animation of the Ja- 
maica belle threw her a little into shadow. 
Their first dinner was a cheerful one, at 
which everybody showed a wish to be 
friendly. The weather-beaten skipper was 
most attentive to Mrs. Salmon, who sat on 
his right, and told her stories innumerable 
about the wonderful country to which she 
was going,—oysters growing on trees, 
crabs crawling about the hilltops miles 
from the sea, cabbages rising sixty feet 
from the ground — and so on. 

They liked each other’s company so 
much that they sat a good while after din- 
ner on this first occasion, and it was too 
cold for the ladies to go on deck after- 
wards ; so the gentlemen only walked the 
poop, and smoked in the twilight. 

“You and Miss Chisholm have been 
acquainted before, have you not, Mr. 
Spence ?” asked young Clifton, while they 
thus paced. 

“It is very possible that we have,” an- 
swered Mr. Spence; “but I have not the 
least recollection of her. It is nine years 
since I left Jamaica. I remember Mr. 
Chisholm, though not very distinctly; but 
could not have said a week ago whether 
there were children at his house or not.” 

“TI fancy that your information will be 
much more accurate after you get home, 
eh, Dr. Salmon ?” said the skipper. “ By 
George, sir! old Sandy Chisholm, as they 
call her father, is one of the richest men 
on theisland. I don’t know how many es- 
tates he owns.” 

“Rich enough, I should think, by the 
style in which the young lady is appoint- 
ed,” answered the doctor. 

“ And I think I can tell you young men 
something,” rejoined the skipper, in a con- 
fidential tone. “ Mr. Chisholm is exceed- 
ingly anxious that this daughter should 
marry well, and will givea very handsome 
fortune to a son-in-law of whom he may 
approve.” 

*“* However much she may bring her hus- 
band, I think she will know how to spend 
it, ha, ha!” laughed Dr. Salmon. 

“ No, doctor, don’t say so,” returned the 
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skipper, who seemed a little jealous of the 
opinion entertained of his temporary ward. 
“Their habits appear more extravagant 
than those of people at home, without 
really being so. Their methods of spend- 
ing money are restricted, and they lean a 
good deal towards dress and gewgaws. 
With an English education, such as my 
young friend has had, they make clever, 
sensible women.” 

“ Perhaps so, perhaps so,” conceded the 
doctor, somewhat grudgingly. “It would 
be as well, though, for a young fellow who 
might feel inclined to bid for the fortune, 
to consider how a handsome, extravagant 
wife might be disposed to deal with it.” 

“ By Jove, sir!” said the gallant skipper, 
stopping short in his walk, and withdraw- 
ing his pipe from his lips with decision, 
“T only wish I was a smart young bache- 
lor this day; if I wouldn’t go in and try 
my luck, there’s no salt in sea-water.” 

“ Bravo, captain !” said young Clifton. 

“You know,” pursued the _ skipper, 
calming down again, after his little burst 
of excitement, “her father insists upon her 
‘doing things in style,’ as he calls it. 
The display and luxury may be set down 
to the old gentleman’s account. Those 
two negresses, now, he sent home with me 
last voyage, and had ’em kept in England 
five months so that they might be ready to 
attend their young mistress on her voyage 
out.” 

“T wonder,” put in Mr. Spence, “that 
he didn’t frank some white married couple 
on atrip to England that they might return 
in charge of the younglady. I have known 
that done before to-day.” 

While the gentlemen were thus discours- 
ing on the poop, the subject of their conver- 
sation was below showing a disposition to 
be very friendly with Mrs. and Miss Sal- 
mon. Those ladies, so affably encoun- 
tered, were not long, one may be sure, 
before they made some observations on 
Arabella’s rich dress and ornaments; 
whereat Miss Chisholm, far from being 
displeased, entered into descriptions of all 
the treasures contained in her voluminous 
baggage, and promised to gratify them 
with a sight of the same. 

“But how can you do it?” objected 
Miss Salmon, whose prophetic mind fore- 
saw a difficulty in the way of this gratifica- 
tion. “You cannot have all these pack- 
ages in your cabin, and the captain’s 
directions were that we were to keep with 
us everything likely to be wanted for use, 
as none of the heavy things which had 
been lowered into the hold could be dis- 
turbed during the voyage.” 
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“The captain’s directions!” echoed 
Miss Chisholm, with disdain. “What do 
I care for the captain’s directions? There 
are plenty of sailors in the ship to pull 
things up and down, and when | wish to 
have my chests and trunks brought up 
they will have to bring them.” Her look 
seemed to add, “ Nay, I’ll tickle ye for a 
young Creole princess, i’ faith.” This 
imperious demeanor somewhat astonished 
the military ladies, who had no experience 
of Creole princesses, and believed that 
before all things it was necessary that 
“disciplines ought to be used.” Ara- 
bella was not half so fond of answering the 
other ladies’ questions about her native 
island, as she was of talking about her life 
in England; which perhaps was natural. 
She had been a child in Jamaica, but in 
England had expanded towards woman- 
hood, and acquired new sentiments, new 
ideas, new aspirations, all of which were 
foreign to her West India recollections. 
She said she would be delighted to see her 
father again, but she feared she would find 
the island dull; “ and if so,” she remarked, 
“I shall make my papa go home for good. 
He has wasted quite enough of his life in 
the stupid colony.” Her new acquaint- 
ances, who hardly knew what it was to 
move independently, marvelled at all this 
wilfulness. 

The Creole beauty was as good as her 
word about her baggage. The captain, 
although he yielded to her as to a spoiled 
child, calling her “ My dear,” and made as 
though he were spontaneously according 
these exceptional indulgences, did never- 
theless let her have her way; and the tars 
were manning the tackle and shifting the 
luggage as often as, and for as long as, it 
pleased Miss Arabella Chisholm to require 
their services in this way. 

Mrs. Salmon told her husband that there 
was something very frank and winning 
about the handsome Creole. She was 
good-natured too, and had forced upon 
Miss Salmon’s acceptance trinkets and 
other treasures which the latter young lady 
had admired. “ But do you know,” added 
Mrs. Salmon, “her conversation is too 
free on some subjects — hardly what I call 
nice. When the two girls are alone, she 
says things to Flora about young men and 
love-making which it quite distresses our 
girl to hear, for she isn’t accustomed to 
those subjects. I hardly know what to do 
about it.” 

“You can do nothing, I am afraid,” an- 
swered Dr. Salmon; “Miss Chisholm 
means nothing wrong, I am persuaded; 





and we must impute to her tropical blood 








and her early education among colored 
people this foreign style. Florais too well 
principled to be hurt by it ; and as she will 
not encourage it, Miss Chisholm will prob- 
ably soon find that other subjects would be 
more agreeable.” 

“My dear, she will find nothing of the 
sort. She will allow nothing and do noth- 
ing but what she pleases. There never 
was such an arbitrary creature.” 

“Well, well,” answered the doctor, “ the 
voyage is not to last forever. Explain to 
Flora, that this is not an English young 
lady, and therefore that she does not de- 
serve the censure which we should direct 
against a countrywoman allowing herself 
such license. As long as she has her 
mother to guide her, I feel quite eas 
about Flora’s sense of propriety,” — wit 
which compliment to his wife’s good sense 
Dr. Salmon closed the conversation, drew 
in his head and went to sleep; for they 
had been talking in their stateroom, where 
they lay in little berths one over the other, 
and the doctor, being in the nether com- 
partment, had to put out his head to listen 
to the oracles which came to him from 
above. 

The same night on which this conversa- 
tion occurred there were minds occupied 
with Miss Arabella in other cabins than 
the doctor’s. Mr. Spence, tossing in his 
berth, was reflecting that he, in right of 
his Creole origin and strong claims of 
family, was, under present circumstances, 
Arabella’s natural ally, attendant, and sym- 
pathizer; and that she was bound to be a 
great deal more familiar and confidential 
with him than with that rather pensive and 
genteel ensign, whose natural affinity was 
with Miss Salmon. He did not venture, 
even in thought, to lay claim to more than 
this, though it is to be feared that neigh- 
borly frankness would have gone but a 
small way towards satisfying the craving 
of his heart. Like a turbulent patriot, 
who puts in a reasonable demand for tol- 
eration and equal rights, when in his heart 
he abhors both liberty and equality, and 
aims at tyranny, so the self -deluding 
Spence fretted himself about the rights of 
neighbors, while already it was an idea of 
exclusive rights which was making him so 
restless. The young fellow was consid- 
erably smitten. 

However reasonable Spence might take 
his own notions and arrangements to be, 
Ensign Clifton could not help seeing things 
in a very different light. In that young 
officer’s judgment, Miss Salmon and Mr. 
Spence appeared to be admirably fitted for 
each other. As for Spence pretending to 
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a lady so brilliant as Miss Chisholm, the 
idea was preposterous: it was a violation 
of the eternal fitness of things: it could 
not by possibility tend to promote the 
happiness of anybody, and might be pro- 
ductive of much misery. Now, for a calm 
bystander who could see all this mis- 
chief brewing, not to try and prevent it 
would have been gross dereliction of duty. 
And Clifton thought himself a calm philo- 
sophic bystander, laying claim to that char- 
acter on the ground of a passion which he 
had entertained for a cousin some five 
years older than himself, who had thought 
him very clever when he was fifteen. For 
more than a year it was his dream to make 
this cousin his bride after he had raised 
himself to eminence; but the vision was 
disturbed by intelligence that a captain of 
dragoons, who considered himself already 
sufficiently eminent for the achievement, 
was about to marry her. The stricken 
youth mourned becomingly, then hardened 
his heart to study and ambition. He even 
rew to think that it would facilitate his 
uture career to be thus early acclimatized 
to the trying air of love: he learned to set 
a value upon his scar, and to feel that the 
crushing of his affections gave him an im- 
mense advantage over even older men who 
were still vulnerable about the heart. So 
the ensign thought that while the voyage 
lasted it would be as well to obtain as large 
a share as he could of Miss Chisholm’s 
attention, just to shield her (she being 
very young and inexperienced) from plung- 
ing into mischief. Once they were on 
shore his responsibility would be over. 
It would be another thing then; and her 
father being at hand to care for her, it 
would be the father’s affair, and very un- 
fortunate if she should form an imprudent 
attachment — that was all. And Ensign 
Clifton sighed deeply, and turned himself 
over in his berth, as he came to this con- 
clusion. 

Miss Salmon had her thoughts too, as 
the “ Berkeley Castle,” on this bright night, 
being now clear of the Bay of Bisca ’ 
walked steadily before the wind towards 
Madeira. And there was something in 
Miss Salmon’s mind which coincided cu- 
riously with a thought which has been as- 
cribed to Mr. Spence. Flora Salmon was 
beginning to see very strongly the natural 
affinity between Mr. Clifton and herself. 
They belonged to the same profession in 
a manner; at any rate they must have 
many ideas in common. Their lots might 
be cast in the same place for a long time 
tocome. She, Flora, was perhaps a little 
more sprightly and sfiritue//e than the 
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ensign; but what of that? it only made 
her more fit to be his companion and com- 
plement. He was very nice and gentle- 
manly, if a little shy and silent. Flora 
didn’t think at all the worse of him be- 
cause he wasn’t noisy and silly like many 
ensigns whom it had been her lot to mark ; 
but why didn’t he recognize the claims of 
his own cloth? It would not have been 
surprising if one of the brainless subal- 
terns, of whom she had then two or three 
in her mind’s eye, had been taken with the 
handsome person and not very reserved 
conversation of the sparkling Creole. 
They were incapable of appreciating any 
thing which did not lie on the surface; 
but of Mr. Clifton, who seemed to have a 
mind, better things might have been ex- 
pected. It is just possible, too, that Flora 
perceived, or perhaps she had been in- 
formed, that Clifton was a youth of good 
family, and of a fortune that made him in- 
depgadent of his profession; but she 
didn’t confess to herself that this had any 
thing to do with her grievance, which she 
rested on general, open, unselfish grounds. 
Yet Miss Salmon was hardly just to 
Arabella. The latter young we was not 
merely a pretty compound of pretension 
and coquetry, notwithstanding her wilful- 
ness and variableness, and the trivial mat- 
ters which often seemed to occupy her. 
Her caprices were not without their charm, 
and sometimes, though rarely, they spir- 
ited her into moods of reverie and feeling 
which were but the more winning from 
their suddenness and rarity. 


If tenderness touched her, the dark of her eye 

At once took a darker, a heavenlier dye. 

From the depths of whose shadow, like holy 
revealings 

From innermost shrines, came the light of her 
feelings ! 


Miss Chisholm, while all these cogita- 
tions were going on, had fallen very hap- 
pily to sleep. She had been accustomed 
to have her own way in most things, and 
there was nothing in the situation on board 
ship to hinder her sovereign will in the 
least. She may have been utterly indiffer- 
ent about both the young men on board, 
or she may have preferred one to the 
other. However this may have been, she 
had not the least doubt about being able 
to please herself whenever she might as- 
certain what her own pleasure was. And 
so she dropped asleep tranquilly and early. 
A moonbeam, slanting into her cabin as 
she lay in her first slumber, glanced on 
the accurate moulding of an arm which, 
escaped from the loose nightdress, was 
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thrown high on her pillow, and wound over 
the crown of her head, beyond which the 
hand rested in shadow. The sheen played 
softly on the curves of the regular features, 
and caught the tangles of her luxuriant 
hair in such wise as to graze each tress 
with a streak of light. In the day her 
tresses were of a rich dark brown, very 
effective in their mass, though the strands 
were not particularly fine; but this chia- 
roscuro gave them an unearthly richness, 
and made the lace about her neck, which 
peeped between their folds, gleam like 
fretted silver. We hear sweet things said 
about the sleep of virtue, and the sleep 7 
innocence, also of the slumber of a min 
at peace with itself; but the slumber of a 
young lady entirely satisfied with herself 
and with her lot, wants nothing that good- 
ness or purity or quiet conscience could 
give. It is a tranquillity which accident 
may scare from the pillow; but while it 
lasts it is excellent. 

The voyage proceeded prosperously. 
Rolling down the trades is generally a not 
very checkered or perilous course; but 
the days, if. uneventful, were not tedious 
to the passengers. Dr. and Mrs. Salmon 
had had too much of the bustle, and too 
many of the vicissitudes of life, to chafe 
at two or three weeks of calm, bright, list- 
less days; and as for the rest of the com- 
pany, they were all busily engaged in a 
little drama which was to reach its dénoue- 
ment in other scenes; and the sameness 
was no sameness to them. 

Flora and Arabella were in the latter’s 
stateroom, rummaging among a profusion 
of jewels and ornaments. Flora had never 
handled so many treasures in her life ; and 
though she had sense enough to be some- 
what angry with herself for being so de- 
lighted, yet the woman was strong in her, 
and she revelled among the gems and gold. 
One article after another was taken up 
and admired, and pronounced to be the 
most beautiful that ever was seen, until 
the next came up for criticism, and was in 
its turn found to surpass all others. A 
Maltese cross had just been returned to 
the case with a glowing eulogium, and 
was now being utterly eclipsed by a set 
of emeralds which took away Flora’s 
breath. “ Well, I never saw anything like 
it,” said she; “how lovely!—how very 
lovely !” 

“Flora,” said Miss Chisholm, “I shall 
leave those emeralds to you when I die.” 

“Oh, will you?” said Flora, who was 
quick at a joke; “then if I live to be 
ninety I may deck my ruins with emer- 
alds.” 
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“ A shorter life than that may bring you 
the bequest. I wasn’t trifling.” Then, 


said Arabella, after an instant’s pause, 
“ Flora, do you believe in spirits?” 

“ Certainly,” answered Miss Salmon, 
astonished. 

“ Do you ever see them?” 
They cannot be 


“See them! 
seen.” 

“T see them,” said Arabella, in a sub- 
dued, mysterious manner. “ All my life I 
have seen strange things, and they impress 
me always with the idea that my life will 
not last long.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Flora; “you should 
not allow yourself to think of such 
things.” 

“‘ They do: they make me sad, so that I 
almost wish to die. Is it not dreadful?” 

“It is dreadful if you give way to it, my 
dear. You must be ailing. Will you 
speak to my father about it?” 

“ No, Flora, not for the world. I don’t 
give way. But my heart is sore some- 
times. You shall have the emeralds.” 

“Thank you,” said Flora; “but don’t 
encourage morbid thoughts. It isn’t 
right.” 

i Very well, then, let’s laugh;” and 
Arabella was immediately in a new mood. 

The reader will scarcely consider his 
credulity too severely taxed if he is asked 
to believe that Ensign Clifton soon de- 
scended from his platform of exalted 
benevolence towards Miss Chisholm, and 
became her devoted admirer. He had not 
found it easy to come between her and 
Mr. Spence, except just when it was her 
pleasure that he should do so. She, and 
not he, pulled the wires; and after a little 
while he submitted to his fate and moved 
as he was impelled by the guiding power. 
Each young man got his share of sunshine, 
and neither could flatter himself long with 
the idea that he was preferred. Miss Sal- 
mon was hardly an unbiassed judge; but 
she (in bitterness of disappointment per- 
haps) thought that Clifton was the favor- 
ite. 

One evening when they were approach- 
ing the Gulf of Mexico, Arabella was 
seated on a luxurious pile of cushions 
and wraps, looking over the ship’s side. 
Clifton, who had managed to be in posses- 
sion of her, was standing near, leaning on 
the gunwale. The girl was chattering ear- 
nestly about the grandeur of her father’s 
house, his slaves, and his establishment, and 
declaring what great things should be done 
at home under her influence. When she 
gave him the cance of putting in a word, 
Clifton said it made him sad to hear of the 


no. 
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magnificence to which she was going. Of 
course the wily youth intended to provoke 
a question, in answer to which he was go- 
ing to deprecate pathetically the distance 
which so much wealth would interpose 
between her and a subaltern of low de- 
gree. Her reply might possibly have 

iven some comfort to his soul. But Ara- 
bella somewhat disconcerted him, by 
changing her manner suddenly and saying, 
“Yes; it makes me very sad too.” His 
little plot thus foiled, it was now Clifton’s 
turn to demand the meaning of what had 
been said. 

“ Well,” answered Arabella softly, “ mon- 
ey, and negroes, and a fine house, and 
ever so much gaiety, don’t bring happi- 
ness, do they?” 

Clifton wasn’t ready with an answer; 
and, after an instant’s pause, Arabella 
went on. “I feel sometimes, when I am 
thinking, as if I could be very miserable 
with all the comfort that I shall live in. 
There’s something one wants that isn’t in 
these fine things, isn’t there? 1 don’t 
know what it is, but it seems‘to be some- 
thing far away, out of one’s reach, you 
know; and IJ feel I shall never get it, and 
I shall be miserable among all my lux- 
ury.’ 

You desire sympathy, affection, Miss 
Chisholm,” ventured Clifton, cutting in 
very cleverly for so young a player at the 
game. “Surely that is not a matter for 
you to be unhappy aboyt. Your wealth 
is only fortune’s gift, but you can com- 
mand sympathy, and, and ” — the boy hesi- 
tated, partly from want of courage, and 
partly from the fascination which her un- 
wonted looks exercised. Her long lashes 
were drooping over her eyes ; her features 
expressed gentle sadness; the lips were 
parted, and her bosom rose with a sigh 
which was almost a sob. 

“ No,” said she, “it is something that I 
never shall obtain,— never, never. I 
know that I shall not live very long. I 
can’t tell how I know it, but I do.” 

If Clifton thought his opportunity was 
now come he was mistaken. No sooner 
did he attempt to avail himself of her soft 
mood than she shook herself into a merry. 
laugh, saying, while the moisture could be 
seen in her reopened eyes, “ How foolish 
one can be! Mr. Clifton, you make me 
quite melancholy. Oh, come here, Mr. 
Spence, if you please, and say something 
amusing. I know you can be entertaining 
if you like.” 

This day’s experience did not lighten 
Clifton’s heart a bit. While he thought 
Arabella a thousand times better worth 
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winning than ever, he thought her a thou- 
sand times further removed beyond his 
reach. But he was making more progress 
than he knew of — indeed, more than she 
knew of either. Arabella was after a time 
conscious that she was rather pleased with 

the young man. But this, she was sure, 
was only a passing fancy. And teasing 
him passed the time so merrily! Yet she 
was venturing rashly. 

At last the good ship reached her port. 
The north side of Jamaica showed itself 
one splendid evening, with its park-like 
slopes backed by the giant hills; all the 
colors of the rainbow smiled and glowed 
on its broken surface; and the beautiful 
town of Montego Bay, decked in white 
and green, lay a crescent on the shore, 
and grasped the bright glowing harbor in 
its span. The black pilot came off while 
they were all overcome with the glory of 
the sunset, but he thought it better not to 
goin to the anchorage at once. “ Bettar 
Jay off to-night, sar; soon as de daylight 
come, me will take you in.” This was not 
an inconvenient arrangement for the pas- 
sengers. The “ Berkeley Castle” was rec- 
ognized by those on shore before sunset, 
and there would be plenty of time in the 
morning to come down with a welcome 
from Blenheim, Sandy Chisholm’s place ; 
from Stubbs Castle, the abode of Mr. 
Spence’s father ; and from Elsinore, where 
lay the detachment to which Ensign Clifton 
would belong. Accordingly, when, soon 
after daybreak the next morning, the ship’s 
anchor was dropped, boat-loads of de- 
monstrative friends surrounded her berth. 
She was boarded first by two washer- 
women, who stopped on the ladder to fight 
till the mate rope’s-ended them, and who 
afterwards attempted to renew the combat 
on the quarter-deck. Then followed a 
troop of sable ladies and gentlemen offer- 
ing mangoes, cocoanuts, star-apples, bread- 
nuts, a//igator-pears (as they are called), 
spruce-beer, and a great assortment of 
island dainties which delight Jack after his 
voyage. While these were making their 
rush for the deck, Miss Chisholm recog- 
nized her father in a large barge, seemingly 
delighted at the sight of her; and Ensign 
Clifton saw the badge of his regiment on 
the dress of some persons in another and 
smailer boat. The skipper himself stood 
at the gangway to receive Sandy Chisholm. 
He (lid not take off his hat to that person- 
age, because the fashion of that country is 
for everybody to shake hands with every- 
body; but he showed by his manner (as 
indeed Sandy Chisholm showed by his), 
that as long as the latter gentleman should 
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be pleased to remain on board, the whole 
ship would be at his commandment. Sandy 
caught his daughter in his arms, then he 
held her off to look at her, then pronounced 
her “ bonny,” and kissed her again: after 
which salutations, he issued orders about 
the barge and baggage to a henchman who 
attended, in that kind of style which we 
consider appropriate to the Great Mogul 
or the Grand Lama — orders which a troop 
of niggers, his own property, and all the 
sailors in the ship, hastened to execute. 
He then said a few patronizing words to 
the skipper, whom he thanked for bringing 
him this “bonny bit of mairchandize ” 
(parenthetically kissing the “mairchan- 
dize ” again), and whom he made free of 
Blenheim during the ship’s stay. This 
done, Arabella said she must introduce 
her fellow-voyagers, with all of whom the 
great Sandy shook hands, and to each and 
all of whom he then and there offered 
unlimited hospitality. As for Mrs. and 
Miss Salmon, he insisted on taking them 
home with him until they could be joined 
by the doctor, who had first to go and 
report himself; and as for Mr. Spence, he 
said he was right glad to see his father’s 
son. Ensign Clifton, of course, got a 
shake of the magnate’s hand, and was 
enjoined to make his appearance at Blen- 
heim to see his “auld messmate” (which 
meant his young idol) “as airly as poassi- 
ble.” Half an hour after that, the passen- 
gers were all on shore. 

Clifton, after reporting himself to his 
colonel at Montego Bay, was ordered, as 
he expected, to Elsinore, which was a 
large country-house, unoccupied by the 
proprietor, and so a convenient place of 
sojourn for a detachment of troops which 
had been ordered temporarily to that 
region in consequence of some turbulence 
among the negroes. There is a great deal 
in the MS. concerning the impression 
made upon the pensive ensign by the 
magnificent scenery of the island, the 
details of which I omit, seeing that in 
these lettered days, they may be found 
elsewhere. Suffice it to say that the gor- 
geous colors, the ripe vegetation extending 
down to the tide-line and toppling over into 
the sea in the struggle for existence, the 
charmingly broken contour of the glorious 
hills, soothed in some degree the anxiety 
of his breast, and made him wonder how 
such scenes could be associated with pes- 
tilence and death. 

It was Clifton’s opinion at this period 
of his life that to come among a set of 
hearty, high-spirited comrades in a strange 
and beautiful country is the best possible 
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antidote for melancholy; but at the date 
of the MS. (some years after) he had mod- 
ified this opinion, and thought that the 
monotony of a military life in quarters is 
in itself depressing. Zempora mutantur. 
It is, however, pretty plain that his jolly 
friends, and the novelties of the West 
Indies, delighted him greatly; and if ab- 
sence made his heart grow fonder at odd 
times, when he found himself alone, their 
society prevented him from falling a prey 
to love-sickness. There was, very little 
duty to do, and so these young heroes im- 
proved the occasion of their sojourn among 
the spurs of the mountains by roaming the 
country, looking after all that was worth 
seeing, which, according to their practice, 
included a great deal that was not worth 
seeing at all. However, the restlessness 
kept them in exercise, and that was a good 
thing. 

One day, not long after Clifton’s arrival, 
a member of the little mess announced at 
dinner that he had discovered an old witch ; 
which announcement was received with 
derisive cheers and much incredulity. The 
discoverer, however, was not very seriously 
affected by the humor of his audience, but 
went on to say where he had heard of the 
old lady, and to tell of the marvellous 
things that she had done. She was a 
negress, and to be found at Higson’s Gap, 
an estate belonging to that rich old fellow 
Sandy Chisholm. She had predicted mar- 
riages, shipwrecks, deaths, inheritances ; 
had penetrated secrets which were sup- 
posed to be locked in one breast alone; 
had mapped out the destinies of certain 
individuals in oracles, which had been ful- 
filled to the letter; had held communion 
with duppies —that is to say, ghosts — 
and had extracted the knowledge which 
lay hid with them beyond this world. Of 
course, there was a superior man present 
who asked how a sensible being could 
believe such confounded nonsense. Of 
course, the discoverer of the old lady 
knew that the facts were too well attested 
to be treated as nonsense at all. Of 
course, the company disputed the matter 
as if it had been one of life and death; 
and very fortunately the dispute ended in a 
bet, not a fight. The property of five 
doubloons hung in the balance until the 
proof or the failure of the old lady’s skill 
should incline the scale. An expedition to 
Higson’s Gap, nine or ten miles distant, 
was arranged for the morrow by four of 
them ; and all was good-humor again. 

“T tell you what it is, Dix,” said he who 
had first made mention of the sorceress 
the night before, “I had this from old 





Henriquez, the merchant in town, and he 
wouldn’t be likely to make more of it than 
it was worth; besides, he told me to use 
his name to the dusha * at Higson’s Gap if 
I chose to go and try the old lady.” 

“Did he?” answered Dix. “I’ve a 
great opinion of Henriquez, you know. 
Cashes my bills. Knows some friends of 
mine. Devilish rich, liberal old boy. So, 
Marten, my good fellow, we won’t dispute 
any more just now; we shall soon see 
what she can do. I’m glad you have an 
introduction to the busha, though, because 
he’ll give us some second breakfast.” 

Spite of the heat the young men pushed 
on, pulling up at various houses to ask 
their way, and always receiving an invita- 
tion to drink as -well as the information 
they demanded. At last they rode through 
a gateway without a gate, over a villan- 
ously rough road, where their horses with 
difficulty could be kept from stumbling, 
and got safely into what in England would 
be called the farmyard of Higson’s Gap. 
On one side of this stood the busha’s 
house, supported upon piers, obviously 
with the intent that there should be a cir- 
culation of air between the inhabitants 
and the ground. But this intent had been 
in some degree frustrated, because a large 
portion of the space below had been board- 
ed in and turned into rooms of some sort. 
The busha, from his veranda above, saw 
the arrival of the strangers, and descended 
to meet them. He was standing on the 
steps as they rode -up and called out, 
“Here, ’Kiah, Jubal! come, take the 
gentlemen’s horses; cool them, and then 
come to me for some corn; hear?” 

“Yes, massa,” responded two darkies, 
appearing from somewhere about the prem- 
ises; and when the young men had dis- 
mounied, they were hreagiishty invited to 
walk up and take adrink. Hereupon Mar- 
ten pronounced the potent name of Henri- 
quez, — said that he had told them of the 
fame of the old negress on the property, 
and that they had come to test her power, 
which seemed a most strange thing to 
them, they being officers not long out from 
England. And then the busha told them 
he was delighted to find that they were not 
mere passengers, but had come to pay a 
visit to himself; and he bade them all to 
second breakfast, but recommended, in the 
mean time, that they should refresh with 
rum and water. Ice never found its way 
to Jamaica in those days — they trusted to 
the porous goglets for cooling their water ; 


* Negro name for overseer; often used, also, as a 
slang name for the same. 
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and unless the domestics were careful to 

lace these in the breeze, the cooling was 
but imperfectly done, and the comfort of 
the drink far less than it might have been. 
The busha was a tall, raw-boned young 
man, all over freckles except his long neck, 
which the sun had roasted to the color of 
new copper. A very civil, honest fellow 
he was, but he had unfortunately some 
idea that he was abeau. His breeches 
and boots, though decidedly the worse for 
wear, had evidently been moulded with 
some attempt at style, and there was a pic- 
ture*of him against the wall of his hall 
which exhibited some hopelessly depraved 
artist’s idea of a petit maitre. 

“ Another drink, sir; you’ve had a long 
ride,” said he to Dix. But Dix required 
no more at present. Might it not be as 
well if they were to visit the old lady be- 
fore second breakfast? Was she really as 
clever as was reported? 

“Well, sir,’ answered the overseer, “ I 
think I know a little about the sex; but I 
confess she puzzles me. A huge lot of 
what she says is right. I used to think 
she had agents among the people who 
brought her information; they’re con- 
founded cunning, you know, especially the 
women — but no confederate could help 
her to some of her guesses, or whatever 
you may liketocall them. Now, there was 
my predecessor out there ” (and he pointed 
through the jalousies to a tomb over 
against the house), “she told him he would 
make a black Christmas; and he died on 
Christmas-eve, and was buried on Christ- 
mas-day. Odd, wasn’t it?” 

* Does she work on the estate ?” 

“Well, no, sir; she doesn’t work. She’s 
been a person of some consequence when 
she was younger ” (with a wink), “and now 
she’s in an honorable retirement — sort of 
a dowager.” 

“ Oh, indeed !” 

“Bacchus, go see where Mammy Cis 
is,” called the overseer; on which a tall, 
thin, cadaverous negro, presenting himself 
at one of the numerous doors, answered, 
“ He dere, massa; me see him jes’ now.” 

“Very well, then, gentlemen, what do 
you say? Shall we go on and see her 
while they’re laying the cloth?” and he 
led them down the steps, taking a glance, 
as he went, at a small mirror in the veran- 
da, adjusting his hat to a becoming 
cock. 

The young men having heard of a dow- 
ager, and seeing the busha’s little refer- 
ence to the glass, imagined that they were 
to be taken to a dower-house. But the 
busha’s glance at his image or reflection 
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was habitual, being the nearest approach 
he could make to the luxury enjoyed b 
society at large of looking on the original. 
The dower-house was part of the boarded 
space under the room where they had been 
sitting. Passing round to the gable-end 
after they descended to the ground, the 
gentlemen saw an apartment, open at one 
end, in which perhaps a chaise might occa- 
sionally have been placed, or something 
which might be not of sufficient value, or 
not sufficiently small, to stand in the 
house, and yet not weather-proof; or it 
was a place where a job of carpentry might 
be wrought, or where the people might do 
a little indoor work ona stormy day. The 
farther end was closed by a partition with 
adoor in it, and this door the busha 
opened, letting out a villanous smell of 
salt fish. He called, — 

“Mammy Cis, come out a bit, will ye? 
Here’s gentlemen come to see you. 
Smooth your ringlets, you know; and 
tighten your bodice and let down your 
skirt, for they’re lively fellows.” And here 
the busha, who had a pretty wit of his 
own, looked round, winked again, and 
laughed. As he did so, there issued 
through the door a stout mulatto woman of 
middle height. Her skin was greatly 
wrinkled, but her eyes were still bright, 
and her carriage good. It was impossible 
to guess how old she might be, for these 
colored people, when their youth has once 
passed, wax hideous in a very short time. 
She had a striped handkerchief bound 
round her head, with the ends depending 
behind; a short skirt was tied about her 
waist, and over it was a wonderful robe, 
just drawn together at one point, and made 
of some brightly flowered material which 
would have been all the better for a visit 
to the wash-tub. Stockings, which might 
by courtesy have been called white, cov- 
ered her ankles, whereof one was neat and 
slim, and the other exhibited a leaning to 
elephantiasis. A pair of exceedingly mis- 
shapen slippers adorned her feet. Large 
bright drops hung in her ears, anda showy 
necklace was about her neck. 

“ Mornin’, gentlemen,” said the old lady, 
as she saluted the company with much 
dignity. Then she turned her glowing 
eyes upon the overseer, looked through 
him for an instant, and asked in a quiet 
voice, but with a very pointed manner, 
“ Who is you making fun of, sar? Is dis 
your manners to a leady ?” 

The youth was embarrassed. He was 
evidently not disposed to incur the weird 
woman’s vengeance, and at the same time 
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to maintain his superiority, and make good 
the sallies of his redundant wit. 

“ Accuse me of anything but that,” said 
the gallant busha. “Ill manners to a lady 
I could never be guilty of. You mistake, 
mammy, I’m sure. I wish to treat you 
with the very highest respect.” It ,was 
necessary to wink again, to make the irony 
of this apparent; but he gave a very timid 
wink, hardly daring to look toward the 
strangers. 

“You tink it respeckful, sar, to talk to 
me about ringlets and about my skirt? 
And what you mean, sar, by bringing gen- 
tlemen to see me widout sending fust to 
inform me? ’ 

“Really, mammy, I thought you knew 
everything so well without telling, that it 
was quite unnecessary to warn you.” 

“You know, sar, dat is not true. Gen- 
tlemen, doan’t let dis young man persuade 
you dat I am fond of making a show of 
myself. He knows better. He knows 
well dat, poor old woman as I am, I have 
plenty to care for me, and all my relations 
is not old and poor. He knows, too, dat 
it is not wise to be talking too freely about 
dis and dat dat I knows.” 

At all hazards, temporal and spiritual, 
the busha was constrained to wink when 
he was accused of saying what was not 
true, that he might demonstrate the ex- 
quisite flavor of the joke; but he was not 
at all comfortable when the wise woman 
boasted about her influence in this world, 
and the indiscretion of talking of her 
dealings with the other. It wasa relief to 
him when she turned to look at the group 
of strangers. Her eye fell on Clifton, and 
she uttered, with emphasis, the exclama- 
tion, “ Hei!” He appeared in some way 
to interest her. But before she could 
speak to him, Dix, impatient for some sor- 
cery, stepped forward, and said, “ The fact 
is, old lady, that we heard you could do 
something in the conjuring line, and we 
were geese enough to take a ride through 
the sun to witness your art. It looks very 
like nonsense, I’m afraid.” 

“Perhaps so, sar,” said the sorceress, 
very calmly. “I wish for nobody to tink 
me a conjuror, as you call it. Well for 
you if I am not.” 

Hereupon Marten, who had more pa- 
tience, and, as he fancied, more tact than 
his friend, stepped up and put a silver dol- 
lar in Mammy Cis’s hand, saying at the 
same time in a soothing tone, “ Come now, 
old girl, that will- make it right, I daresay. 
Now, please, tell me my fortune.” 

“Look he’, sar,” said the old woman, 
drawing herself up; “you tink I want for 





you dollar? Chaw! I know where to get 
money in plenty if I want it. You is mis- 
taken; for true you is. Take back de sil- 
ber, and tank you all de same!” and she 
returned the dollar with a magnificent air. 

It only remained now for the fourth of 
the party, whose name was Worth, to try 
his luck, and he fortunately chose to begin 
with a little fair speaking. 

“ Really, ma’am,” said he, “I think we 
have been presumptuous in supposing that 
there was anything in the fortunes of ordi- 
nary people like us for spirits to care 
about. If there is nothing to tell, we‘must 
only regret having troubled you, but if any- 
thing occurs to you worth mentioning, and 
you would be good enough ——” 

“ Dere is something to tell, sar; and 
since you is polite, I have de pleasure of 
informing you dat, before you sleeps to- 
night, you will hear of something dat will 
sweet * you greatly.” 

“Indeed! and what is it?” 

“TI can’t say, sar, but you will see.” 
Then turning to Marten again, with some- 
thing like a smile, she said to him, “ Since 
you is so kind as to offer me money, sar, I 
can’t do less dan tell you dat some money 
is comin’ to you, but instead of silber you 
will get gold. My king, you is lucky.” 

“A piece of good news, —a bag of 
gold,” put in Dix sarcastically; “ you 
know, old lady, we can get quite as good 
conjuring as this under a hedge in En- 
gland. I can guess what the next an- 
nouncement will be. You will promise 
me a princess for a wife; isn’t that it?” 

At mention of the princess, the busha 
eyed Lieutenant Dix much as a sportsman 
eyes a poacher. But there was not time 
for him to make a remark, for Mammy Cis 
sternly took up her parable and said, “ It 
is not a princess, sar; and if your tongue 
didn’t so long, I shouldn’t speak to you at 
all. Come dis way, sar, and I will mention 
to you what I know privately. You can 
tell your friends or not, as you tink prop- 
er. 

After hesitating a little, Dix, with a de- 
risive ejaculation and gesture, withdrew in 
the direction to which the old lady pointed, 
and she began to make to him a commu- 
nication in an undertone. It had not pro- 
ceeded far when the bystanders saw the 
young man turn as pale as death. Ina 
moment he stamped furiously on the 
ground and burst away, swearing that she 
was the devil. 

“ No, sar,” said Mammy Cis; “I am not 
de debbil. It is de debbil dat put sich 
tings in your heart.” 

* Delight. 
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“ What has she told you, Dix?” was the 
general cry. . 

“Oh, curse her! I can’t tell you. 
Something disagreeable to listen to, but, 
of course, a lie.’ 

The old lady did not speak in reply, but 
she glanced towards Dix, and “held him 
with her glittering eye” for a second; 
then released him. Dix, anxious for a di- 
version, then said, drawing Clifton for- 
ward, “ Here, give him some of your wis- 
dom. He’s modest; he hasn’t had any 

et.” . 

Instead of addressing Clifton, the proph- 
etess, in a theatrical attitude, put her hands 
before her face, as if to shut out some dis- 
agreeable sight, and turned her head away 
from him. While her look indicated in- 


tense distress, she said, “ Dis young buckra 


may bring much sorrow to me and mine ; 
but I see noting clear; I can’t tell what it 
will be. For true, sar, trouble will come 
between you andme. Myking! my king! 
But, sar, you doan’t seem to mean wrong, 
and de trouble may pass. And now make 
me [z.e. Ze¢ me]say what you will mind 
more than de griefs of an ole woman. 
You is prospering already in what is near- 
est to your heart; but where you want to 
bring joy you may bring a curse if you 
and others is not careful.” 

Clifton blushed at the first part of this 
prediction, and his heart bounded as it 
rushed to the interpretation. As to the 
second part, he could, in the pleasant idea 
= had been called up, find no place 
or it. 

“ By Jove! Clifton, you’re in love. That 
must & it,” exclaimed some of the young- 
sters ; and the whole party laughed at his 
evident consciousness, while the overseer 
looked him over critically to discover what 
the devil there was about Azm that he 
should have a_ successful love affair. 
Meantime the sorceress called “ Pinkie, 
Pinkie!” and thereupon a little negress 
issued from the interior apartment and 
stood awaiting the old lady’s commands, 
while she ee the occasion by 
scratching her head. It seemed that she 
had been summoned only to give dignity 
to Mammy Cis’s retreat; which Cis now 
accomplished, after dismissing her visitors 
in a stately manner, and giving a few more 
words of caution to the overseer. 

Out in the air once more, the young 
men were soon laughing and chattering 
over a host of subjects, and the sorceress 
was for a moment out of mind. Their ap- 
= reminded them, also, that they had 

reakfasted early, and they were not sorry 
to learn that the promised collation was 
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nearly ready. They went above again, 
where they were accommodated with a 
basin, a towel, and a bucket of water, and 
left to perform their ablutions as they 
could, each chucking the water he had 
used through'the window. Meanwhile the 
busha got off his boots, and assumed a 
pair of silk stockings well darned, also a 
shirt with a frill and ruffles, and turned 
out quite a stunning figure. 

If the second breakfast was somewhat 
rude, it was given with hearty good-will ; 
and it was distinguished by some remark- 
ably fine rum punch, the influence of which 
made the youngsters talk again of the visit 
to the fortune-teller. 

“ Now that old lady,” observed Marten 
— “what humbug, to be sure !— is, I sup- 
pose, what is called an 0d¢ woman.” 

“Not at all,” the overseer answered; 
“she uses no incantation, does nothing 
illegal,* and she abuses Obeah. I can’t, 
either, call her one of the Myall people, 
who profess to undo the mischief of .. 
Obeah. She takes not the slightest 
trouble to impress visitors, and says she 
— know how she comes by her knowl- 
edge. 

“ Knowledge, indeed!” echoed Worth. 
“T never saw a much poorer attempt at 
fortune-telling. I am to hear of some 
ee luck before night, isn’t that it? But 

say, Dix, she seemed to astonish you.” 

“ Curse her!” said Dix. 

“T am to win gold,” said Marten; “but 
as for you, Clifton ——” 

“ My friend here,” interrupted the busha, 
in an aggrieved, supercilious tone, “is go- 
ing to win a lady.” 

And on that hint, and inspired by the 
punch, the busha turned the conversation 
on ladies; and it became very confidential! 
—so much so, that the substance of what 
occurred up to the hour of the guests’ de-. 
parture, about four o’clock, never trans- 
pired, the only thing recorded being that 
they made the busha promise to come 
down and have an evening with them. 

An a from Montego Bay was pac- 
ing before the door at Elsinore when the 
young men, powerfully refreshed, clattered 
up to the house. He had come up on an 
estate-cart most of the way, and been de- 
spatched by the adjutant. 

“Holloa! what’s up now?” sang: out 
Marten, who was in front. 

“ Despatch for you, Worth ; hope you’re 
not to be moved.’ 

Worth began to read the note carelessly, 


he The practice of Obeah was illegal; perhaps is so 
still, 
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but his eyes soon expanded over it. “ By 
Jove!” he exclaimed ; “only think! Poor 
Rowley was this morning thrown from his 
horse against the angle of the barrack, and 
killed on the spot.” 

“You don’t say so!” “Good heav- 
ens!” “Poor fellow!” 

“ And I get the company.” 

“By Jove! yes, of course. Glad of 
sour luck, old fellow; but sorry for Row- 
ies, Good fellow, Rowley.” 

No wonder that they were gloomy that 
evening. Felicitations for Worth would 
come hereafter when the promotion should 
be officially announced. They talked 
about Rowley, and kindly remembered all 
his good deeds, while most made arrange- 
ments for starting before daybreak to at- 
tend his funeral. Inthe midst of the re- 
grets, Dix burst in with, — 

“By George! Worth, that ugly old 
devil said you would hear of some luck 
before night.” 

“So she did; how odd!” said they all. 

“ And she promised you gold, Marten. 
Here it is; not a large fortune — only five 
doubloons,” added Dix, with a bitter 
smile. 

“ But, my dear fellow, don’t be precipi- 
tate. This promotion of Worth’s is only 
a coincidence. I don’t feel at all satisfied 
that ——” 

“Take the money,” said Dix, with an 
oath. “It isn’t Worth’s good luck that 
has convinced me. The wretch” (and he 
turned pale again) “told me darkly of 
what could not, I thought, be known to 
any one in the island but myself. Curse 
her!” 

“The devil she did!” was the general 
rejoinder. 

Clifton’s heavy baggage had not yet 
come up. It was at that time lying by the 
roadside, somewhere about midway be- 
twixt Montego Bay and Elsinore. In an- 
other week it was expected that it might 
make its appearance at the station. Cllif- 
ton, therefore, could not get at his uniform, 
and could not conveniently appear at the 
funeral; which circumstance, as the oth- 
ers said, was not of consequence, as Clif- 
ton had never seen poor Rowley. So they 
arranged that he should remain about the 
station, which would enable all the others 
to go down; and to this arrangement Clif- 
ton readily agreed, because he had a little 
plan of his own which there would be now 
an opportunity of carrying out. He had 
scarcely mentioned Miss Chisholm’s name, 
fearing lest his secret should be detected; 
and from the same shyness, he had re- 
frained from making a visit to her. Noth- 
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ing, perhaps, could have helped forward 
Clifton’s cause more effectually than his 
thus postponing his visit to Blenheim. 
Arabella, accustomed to have everything 
done for her, had all her time disposable, 
and from the day of her arrival found 
some of it hang heavy during the hot 
hours. She had many apartments appro- 
priated to herself, and among these was 
a gallery, formed to catch the grateful 
sea-breeze. Here she would swing in a 
grass hammock, and think over the days 
of her voyage out, and wonder why she 
could not be as well amused here at Fone 
as she had been on board ship. It was 
nearly the same party. Flora was here, 
and there was an infinity of things strange 
to her to show Flora. Then Mr. Spence, 
though he did not live at Blenheim, seemed 
as though he couldn’t live away from it. 
Why should this society be less entertain- 
ing on shore than it had been at sea? It 
began to strike her that she missed Ensign 
Clifton. 

Now an imperious young lady like Ara- 
bella, when she has once formed a wish, is 
most impatient for its gratification. She 
desired to see Clifton. She was hurt that 
he did not come; it was presumption in 
him to be able to stay away from her so 
long. She doubted whether his wound 
might not prove to have been a scratch 
which was fast healing, and whether his 
comrades might not have introduced him 
to many a belle quite capable of supplant- 
ing her. She grew angry, and had that 
exceedingly threatening symptom of ten- 
derly yearning for the young man’s visit in 
one fit, and in the next vindictively devis- 
ing against him those penalties and pains 
wherewith lovers are not seldom tortured 
by their mistresses. Arabella was very 
proud and very politic, and so kept her 
feelings to herself, or, at least, intended to 
do so; but it is not certain that Flora was 
unsuspicious of them. 

While matters went thus at Blenheim, 
Clifton’s comrades, as has been said, left 
him one day to his own resources. 

Here was the lover’s opportunity, and 
he used it. When they were all off in the 
direction of the coast, he got on a horse 
and made for Blenheim. The negroes 
whom he met directed him fairly enough, 
but their remarks about the distance did 
not enlighten him. Some, of whom he 
inquired “ How far?” answered, “ Far 
enough, massa ;” and others, to the same 
query, said “ Not so far, massa.” How- 
ever, he made his way thither somehow; 
and it may be inferred that his inner con- 
sciousness was very busy as he rode along, 
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for he does not, as he was wont, expatiate 
much on the appearance of outward things. 
He found Blenheim to be a large, — 
house, built principally of wood, well shel- 
tered by trees, and surrounded by ground 
which there had been some attempt to 
make ornamental. The site commanded 
a splendid view, stretching down to the 
sea. There was an immense display of 
barbaric grandeur and profusion; and 
negroes and negresses of all ages swarmed 
about the place. Miss Chisholm’s bright 
eyes sent forth an additional sparkle when 
she. saw her visitor, who, however, could 
gather but small comfort from her looks; 
for he perceived that Mr. Spence was in 
the room with her, established, as it would 
seem, on very easy terms. The Salmon 
ladies, also, were still there, and they all 
welcomed their fellow-voyager with cor- 
diality. Mr. Chisholm was away on busi- 
ness somewhere, and did not appear, but 
the ladies had plenty to say, and were full 
of a large ball which was to come off at 
Montego Bay in a few days, and to which 
the military were of course to be invited. 
Arabella was too grand to do anything for 
herself, but Miss Salmon was very busy 
in getting up a little millinery for her 
mother and herself, to be worn at the 
coming entertainment. Flora managed to 
get possession of Mr. Clifton, and seemed 
much to rejoice in his propinquity—a 
compliment for which he would have been 
more grateful had he not perceived Mr. 
Spence at the same time monopolizing 
Arabella. However, they found plenty to 
say about the past voyage and the coming 
ball, and the impression which the islan 

had made on the new-comers. By-and-by 
Miss Salmon took occasion, guardedly, to 
hint that the affair between Arabella and 
Spence seemed very like a settled thing. 
“He is always here,” said Flora, “and, I 
fancy, has plenty of encouragement to 
come.” Perhaps she read in her hearer’s 
features the pang with which the poor lad 
received this information, and perhaps 
Flora thought that he deserved for his 
perversity to feel the pang; she, however, 
tried to divert him from the subject b 

sprightly conversation, and when he of- 
fered to move away, pinned him to his 
place, by making him wind silk for her. 
A superior strategist, however, delivered 
him from this snare: for Arabella came to 
them and said she would take Clifton and 
show him the bloodhounds, which, when 
on board ship, he had often expressed a 
desire to inspect; and she commanded 
Spence to come and take Clifton’s place 
as Flora’s silk-winder. If this had been 
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intended expressly to favor Clifton’s wishes 
it could not have been more craftily done, 
for Flora was in great fear of dogs gen- 
erally, and could not possibly volunteer to 
be of the party to the kennel; so, with 
some chagrin, she accepted Mr. Spence’s 
services, and looked happy, and talked 
pleasantly, while there was bitterness in 
her heart. Meanwhile Clifton’s heart beat 
a little more happily when he found him- 
self walking forth with the lady of his 
affections. Arabella looked more charm- 
ing than he had ever seen her. She was 
richly and becomingly dressed, and the 
escape from the confinement of the ship 
had told most favorably on her appearance 
and spirits, She did not hurry towards 
the dogs, but by the way called Clifton’s 
attention to numerous things about the 
place which must be quite new to him. 
After a time she asked him if he did not 
think Miss Salmon looking particularly 
well. Clifton said he thought she was 
looking - well, and that her spirits and 
wit seemed improved by her residence at 
Blenheim. 

“ She was in high glee a quarter of an 
hour ago, certainly,” said Miss Chisholm; 
“but do you know, I don’t think she’ll be 
quite so ~ i po now.” 

“Indeed! I don’t understand you.” 

“JT daresay not. How blind men are! 
I mean that she won’t thank me for taking 
you away from her.” 

“ Me ” 

“Yes, you. I have a suspicion that she 
thinks very highly of you.” 

“You are joking, Miss Chisholm.” 

* No—no joke at all; I have my rea- 
sons.” 

“Which are?” 

“That she seems particularly anxious 
to promote a good understanding between 
Mr. Spence and me.” 

“Oh! does she? but how does that 
prove ——” 

“You are too tiresome, I vow. How 
shall I say it? Perhaps she thinks I 
might stand in her way a little, so she 
would like to see me disposed of.” 

The ensign would have said something 
very serious then and there, only his heart 
gave such a great jump at this plain speak- 
ing that his tongue refused its office. 

“T only tell you now,” went on Arabella, 
“what may be passing in Aer mind. Of 
course it is all nonsense. I wouldn’t for 
the world cross her path, and she ought to 
know it.” 

“ But tell me, Miss Chisholm, for heav- 
en’s sake ——” 





“Well, I never knew anybody so ab 
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surd,” said Arabella laughing heartily. “I 
wish I had never told you at all. Now do 
let us be reasonable, and talk of some- 
thing else. There, now, what do you think 
of that horse? It is Wallenstein, and 
he won the Kingston cup the year before 
last.” 

“ His limbs are too fine for hard work,” 
faltered the baffled ensign. 

“Yes, so my papa says; but he can go 
like the wind under a light weight. Now 
tell me what you have been doing since I 
saw you last.” 

And Clifton gave as good an account as 
he could of himself, taking care to make it 
appear that he had eagerly seized the first 
opportunity that offered of presenting him- 
self at Blenheim. When he said that he 
had been the day before at Higson’s Gap, 
Arabella turned sharply towards him, and 
asked what he was doing there. 

“Well, we went to see an old witch,” 
said Clifton. 

Arabella bent her bright eyes on him 
with a look that pierced through the young 
man, “ Well,” asked she, “and did you 
see the old witch, as you call her?” 

“Oh yes,” answered Clifton, feeling as 
if something were wrong and not knowing 
what. “Oh yes, we saw her.” 

Miss Chisholm became silent and 
thoughtful after this. They saw the dogs 
and other things of interest beside; but 
the lightness of the young lady’s manner 
had quite left her. Atlast, when they were 
— at the house again, she stopped and 
said, — 

“Don’t, Mr. Clifton, ever speak to any- 
body about that silly visit to Higson’s Gap; 
I entreat you, I desire you.” 

Clifton said he would obey her, but he 
would like to mention that there were 
some rather extraordinary circumstances 
connected —— 

“ No matter; nonsense; you are not to 
speak of it,” said Arabella peremptorily. 

The remainder of his visit Clifton does 
not appear to have thought worth record- 
ing. He could not wait for dinner and the 
return of Sandy Chisholm, because there 
was no officer at Elsinore, and he felt that 
he ought to return. And so he rode away 
pleased, distracted, puzzled, a conflict of 
emotions racking his breast. It was de- 
licious to reflect upon Arabella’s looks and 
words when she owned the consciousness 
that she might appear attractive to him; 
but her coolness shout the subject, and the 


way she turned it off, presented less agree- 
able food for thought. And then the fuss 
she made about the sorceress. What on 
earth could it mean? On one point, how- 





ever, he felt rather relieved. If Arabella 
had really felt a preference,for Spence, she 
could not possibly, strange and wilful 
though she was, have spoken with such 
sang froid about her relations with him. 
Many doubts and fears, with just enough of 
hope lurking about his heart to exercise it 
pitifully, kept him perplexed and helplessly 
lovesick. He could not disburden his 
mind nor draw comfort from anywhere. 
But the ball was not far off ; at present he 
lived for that. 


From The Saturday Review. 
A QUIET DAY AT HOME. 


IT is possible that much of what is said 
about the restlessness and bustle of mod- 
ern life may be exaggerated; but never- 
theless there can be little doubt that most 
people, be their occupations connected 
with business or pleasure, have an occa- 
sional longing for a = day at home. It 
does not necessarily follow that the wished- 
for quiet day would, when obtained, be 
devoted to absolute rest ; indeed it is likely 
enough that it might be destined for study, 
or the arrangement of private affairs; but, 
whatever the way in which the person 
might desire to spend it, he would wish to 
have the time to do exactly as he likes 
with, just as a boy likes to have a sixpence 
which he can call entirely his own. Men 
with large incomes often complain that, 
after estate improvements, servants’ wages, 
and tradesmen’s bills have been paid 
for, they have very little money left to 
spend, as they call it, upon themselves; 
and, on much the same principle, men who 
are in no profession, and whose time is 
apparently at their own disposal, have 
often reason to lament the want of a quiet 
day at home. The so-called idle man in 
the country, for instance, not unfrequently 
longs for a day to himself, with no special 
business or pleasure previously allotted to 
it — a day on which he will not be expected 
either to amuse or to be amused, to attend 
a county meeting, pay a visit to his lawyer, 
stay at a friend’s house, or entertain guests 
at home. When there is a prospect of 
such a day, he thinks that he will thor- 
oughly enjoy himself; he will read the 
best articles in the magazines — possibly 
he may write one; he will glance over the 
novels which are most talked about in so- 
ciety; he will refresh his* too practical 
mind with a little good old poetry; he will 
go on with the picture which he has not 
touched for a couple of months; he will 
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have an hour or two’s practice on the piano 
or harmonium, do a little carving, and bal- 
ance his accounts. The plan for the new 
buildings shall be sketched out, the boys 
shall be given a riding-lesson, and a quiet 
walk shall be taken with his wife. The 
only likely drawback to the day will be its 
length, as there may be a part of it in 
which there will be nothing to do, and 
boredom may have a battle with the much 
wished-for dolce far niente. 

Such is the picture of the quiet day at 
home, as drawn in anticipation. When it 
atrives, it brings with it a delightful sense 
of spare time, accompanied with a disin- 
clination for early rising. An extra hour 
in bed helps to get rid of some of the su- 
perfluous time ; and even if a man gets up 
early, he is apt to find that the stern regu- 
larity of his household arrangements — 
post-bag, prayers, breakfast, and the inter- 
vals between them—dispose of a good 
deal. On ordinary days the necessity of 
an early start to catch a train, to attend 
magistrates’ or other county meetings, or 
to reach some rendezvous of sport, usually 
procures him exemption from the formal 
morning routine of his well-conducted fam- 
ily; and to a man accustomed to sit down 
to a free and easy breakfast followed by 
an early start, with a cigar in his mouth, in 
search of pleasure or business, the pro- 
tracted ceremonies of a regulation family 
morning are likely to be slightly depress- 
ing. After an unusual interval between 
his last mouthful of breakfast and his to- 
bacco, he at last emerges from the hall 
door, in the full enjoyment of a cigar; but 
a servant follows him with the announce- 
ment that “a young person” wishes to 
see him. He Kicks his heels for a few 
minutes while inquiries are being made as 
to the business of this young person, after 
which he is obliged to return to the house, 
as his visitor wants a recommendation for 
a charity or some other document which 
necessitates a journey to a room where 
tobacco is tabooed. For this purpose the 
cigar has to be left upon a window ledge; 
and, when taken up again, it has gone out, 
while on being relighted it is found to be 
half spoiled, Moodily strolling towards 
the stable, smoking his much-deteriorated 
cigar, the spender of the quiet day finds 
himself waylaid by another “person” or 
two, eager to relieve him both of his time 
and his money. Arrived at the stables, he 
finds that his groom has taken advantage 
of a day when he is not. particularly en- 
gaged to ask him to look over his k 
and to point out a few things which he 
describes as “wanting doing to” — ze. 





demanding the attentions of the bricklayer, 
the carpenter, the plumber, the glazier, the 
saddler, or the coachbuilder. A crisis has 
taken place in the malady of a_horse 
which is a little lame, and the groom hopes 
his master will “see him out.” Much time 
has thus been got rid of before the groom 
enters intoa long conversation about “ that 
young ’oss ”—an animal that has been a 
source of annoyance and disappointment 
since the day he was foaled. Escaped at 
last from the groom, the master finds him- 
self in the hands of his gardener, who 
avers that he has not seen him “this long 
time.” He has much to talk about. 
Would his master mind “going as far as ” 
this place and “stepping into” that? He 
has something to show him here and to 
point out there, and he has the plans for the 
new garden allready in his house. He 
has evidently arranged a grand field da 
for his master’s edification, and looks muc 
disappointed when his victim leaves him in 
an hour on the plea of business of impor- 
tance indoors. As his employer returns 
to the house he finds a policeman lying in 
wait for him with some summonses to bé 
signed, or possibly a request to come to 
the county town to “heara case.” When 
the latter dire calamity happens he may as 
well bid farewell to his quiet day at once ; 
for although he is requested to fix any 
hour which may best suit his convenience, 
and although the case itself may possibly 
last but a few minutes, much time is often 
lost in finding the witnesses, and, once in 
the county town, he is sure to be called 
upon to sign some papers or do some 
business or other. 

But we will not imagine anything so un- 
fortunate as one of these requests to 
“hearacase.” Let us rather consider the 
policeman as disposed of in a few min- 
utes, and the subject of our sketch safely 
arrived at the seclusion of his study. He 
looks at his watch and is surprised to find 
that it is twelve o’clock. Before beginnin 
to amuse himself he thinks he will knoc 
off his letters and balance his accounts. 
The correspondence turns out a more se- 
rious matter than had been anticipated. 
Several forgotten letters require answer- 
ing, and by the way too there are those lit- 
tle matters to which the groom and gar- 
dener called attention, which entail letters 
toseveral tradesmen. He finds it very dif- 
ficult to fill one sheet of paper with MS. 
for a ready-penned friend who lately sent 
him two, and a question which must be 
replied to seems hard to answer. Ref- 
erence has to be made to a book in 
the library, where the volume is not in its 
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usual place, and a temper-trying hunt of a 
quarter of an hour’s duration is the conse- 
uence. When the missing book is at last 
iscovered, and the letter requiring its use 
half finished, an acquaintance is announced 
who has “ called early in order to find him 
at home,” on some business more or less 
trivial. Letters have now to be deferred 
until after luncheon, which is ready before 
anything satisfactory seems to have been 
accomplished. When the meal is over 
and he resumes his correspondence he 
feels unusually dull and sleepy. His let- 
ters, therefore, last him for another half- 
hour or so, after which he thinks he ma 
as well just settle his accounts. It is sel- 
dom the nature of amateur account-books 
to balance very readily; but on this occa- 
sion they seem abnormally perverse. Just 
as our friend, after much labor, thinks he 
has caught a clue to the causes of diver- 
gence between the debtor and _ creditor 
pages, his wife comes in to inform him 
that his son and heir has “been naughty,” 
and that a paternal lecture is indispensa- 
ble. Having performed this unpleasant 
duty, he has re-established himself at his 
accounts, and almost added up a long col- 
umn, when he is disturbed by some of 
those privileged callers whom he always 
professes himself so delighted to see, and 
who enter his sanctum without fuss or 
ceremony. These intimates have a habit 
of paying long visits; they want to see 
what has lately been done in the garden, 
and would like to have a look at the new 
horse. He thus gets no peace till within 
an hour of dressing time, when he deter- 
mines that he will at any rate have a short 
period of enjoyment, and, casting all cares 
on one side, he takes up a favorite maga- 
sine and throws himself into a luxurious 
armchair by his study fire. But the wor- 
ries of his accounts, the boredom of his 
callers, and the liberality of his luncheon 
and afternoon tea, have told upon him, 
and he has scarcely read a page of a phil- 
osophical article upon the immortality of 
the soul, before he relapses into a heavy 
but uncomfortable sleep, in which he re- 
mains until the dressing gong awakens 
him to consciousness, and to the fact that 
his quiet day has come to an end, with lit- 
tle apparent result, and still less enjoyment 
to himself. As he dresses for dinner, he 
probably reflects that had he been to his 
county town on business, he would have 
had two quiet half-hours with a book or 
newspaper in a railway carriage; that if 
he had been hunting or shooting, he would 
have had an undisturbed couple of hours 
on his return home; and that even when 





staying at friends’ houses it is possible to 
obtain a little time to oneself, if one is ju- 
dicious ; but as to a quiet day at home — 
let it not be mentioned in his presence 
again — the thing is simply a delusion and 
a snare. 

Being fond of occasional quiet, we have 
given some attention to the various means 
of obtaining it; and, after considerable 
study of the subject, we have come to the 
conclusion that the only real method of 
securing quiet enjoyment is to be ill. We 
have tried many other plans, but they 
have almost always resulted in failure. 
When, therefore, a convenient day can be 
found a temporary indulgence in this lux- 
ury is highly desirable, and is a matter 
worthy of agreeable anticipation. When 
the happy day arrives we shall be able to 
lie in bed as long as we like, to get up 
when we like, and to breakfast when we 
like, without keeping others waiting, or, 
still worse, being kept waiting ourselves. 
We shall be able to ave exactly what we 
like for dinner, without being tormented 
with dishes we do not want and with ser- 
vants who watch every mouthful we eat. 
The privacy of our study will not be in- 
vaded; we shall be able to wear any 
luxurious attire that may suit our fancy; 
and we shall not be interrupted by callers. 
We shall be allowed to study theology, the 
arts and sciences, or the “ Racing Calen- 
dar,” as our tastes may lead us, without 
distraction. If our house is filled with 
guests they will not be permitted to molest 
us, and of course we shall be privileged to 
plead exemption from any visits for which 
we may be engaged. In looking forward 
to such a time can our feelings be other- 
wise than pleasant? When our self-en- 
forced imprisonment begins to interfere 
with our health we shall be able to go out 
without being bothered by every person 
we meet. It will be an understood thing 
that none of our servants, either indoor 
or outdoor, are to trouble us; we shall 
not be expected to hunt or shoot unless so 
inclined; and the very policeman will be 
warned off the premises until we com- 
pletely regain our health. “ Persons who 
wish to see ” us will be sternly denied that 
gratification, and our relations with the 
parson will be voluntary rather than com- 
pulsory. If we choose to go out hunt- 
ing in our delicate state of health, we 
shall not be expected to ride in such a 
manner as to endanger our limbs, and we 
shall be entitled to canter about on a 
quiet hack, watching other fools tumbling 
on their heads or tails. Even when our 
enjoyable indisposition is almost worn out, 
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we shall yet be able to claim a few privi- 
leges. e shall not be expected to re- 
main in smoking-rooms until the small 
hours of the morning, or to stay at balls 
until the last dance; we shall not be 
pressed to attend meetings, or be worried 
with county business; at country houses 
we shall be exempt from playing games 
which would make us unduly hot, and we 
shall have an excuse for staying quietly in 
or about the house when the rest of the 
party go to a ball, a lawn-tennis party, or a 
village concert. On the whole, we do not 
think it would be a great exaggeration to 
say that, in good society, it is only when 
people are supposed to be out of health 
that they are considered at liberty to lead 
a rational and moderate life. 





From The Spectator. 
THE IDEAL MEMORY. 


THE accounts we have recently pub- 
lished of the late Mr. Bidder’s extraordi- 
nary power of visualizing a memory, so as 
to obtain an extraordinary amount of extra 
confidence in the trustworthiness of its as- 
severations, have drawn out from other 
sources curious records of power of a 
closely related kind, and especially from a 
country contemporary an account of a 
Rochdale Dissenting minister of the last 
century—the Rev. Thomas Threlkeld — 
who could, as it is stated, on apparently 
very good authority, at once recite any text 
in the English Bible, when the book, chap- 
ter, and verse were named to him; and 
who had a profound and critical knowledge 
of nine or ten distinct languages, and a fair 
knowledge of no less than seventeen, with- 
out counting distinct dialects. One pas- 
Sage in this account of Mr. Threlkeld is 
very interesting as illustrating the disad- 
vantages of a great memory. It is said 
that “the most distinguishing excellence 
-of Mr. Threlkeld’s memory lay in biogra- 
phy. He had long collected all the dates 
he could, not only concerning persons 
mentioned in history, but of every one of 
whom he could learn any facts. He hada 
passion for acquiring dates of events. To 
know when a person was born or married 
was a source of gratification to him, apart 
from the importance or otherwise of the 
person. He revelled in these “ small-beer 
chronicles,” and was always happy in the 
acquisition of this minute knowledge. His 
taste for inquiries of this sort must some- 
times have been mistaken for a desire to 
pry into family affairs, by those unable to 
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conceive of the pleasure to be derived from 
a simple knowledge of facts.” And again, 
it is added, “ with all his prodigious knowl- 
edge, Threlkeld never made any contribu- 
tion to literature; his power served no 
higher purpose than to excite the astonish- 
ment and admiration of a small circle of 
friends.”* And no wonder. Mr. Threl- 
keld’s memory, so far from being a memory 
of the ideally advantageous kind, was one 
of a kind most likely to overwhelm him 
with the mere rubble of disconnected inci- 
dents. And the somewhat melancholy 
story of this huge and rather useless fac- 
ulty, —this megatherion of a memory, 
which contributed nothing to the intellec- 
tual capital of the world, — directly raises 
the question what an ideal memory should 
be, what it should assist its owner to re- 
member, and what (if we may be excused 
the paradox) to forget. For though it 
seems a paradox to speak of a good mem- 
ory helping you to forget anything what- 
ever, there is no more real paradox in it 
than in saying that a great imagination 
helps its owner to ignore those details 
which do not contribute to the effect he has 
in view, or that unusually keen sight helps 
its owner to be ahoshenaly blind to features 
in the landscape which have no bearing on 
his purpose in gazing at it. The real use 
of a great memory, —at least, after the 
powers of the mind are fully defined and 
matured,—is to assist in the elaboration 
of those imaginative visions, or those in- 
tellectual judgments, or those illustrative 
evidences, or those moral or spiritual be- 
liefs, or those human affections which will 
add most to the stock of beauty and truth 
and intellectual and moral power at the 
disposal of the rememberer. A great pro- 
portion of the fact that comes within every 
man’s observation in life is, for his purpose, 
useless. To be obliged to remember, for 
instance, what one had had for breakfast 
and lunch and dinner and tea on every day 
of one’s life, how many mouthfuls one had 
taken, how the food was dressed, and what 
sort of dishes it had come up in, would be 
not an advantage, but a curse to any man. 
Just conceive a man compelled by the 
morbid activity of his memory to recall all 
the puddles he had ever passed in his life, 
or all the black-beetles and all the centi- 
pedes and all the carrion and all the dust- 
heaps which he had ever beheld, or all 
the oaths and repulsive words which had 
ever entered his ears, and you would say 
that such a man would be almost glad to 
compound for his relief from so oppressive 


* Brierly s Fournal for January 25th, 1879. 
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a fate by parting with his memory alto- 
-gether. And though a man whose mem- 
ory ranges with harmless satisfaction over 
all the parish registers he had ever exam- 
ined, is not exactly in such a miserable 
position as this, yet doubtless he is men- 
tally and morally oppressed by the weight 
of his,own memory; his memory is for 
most purposes a rubbish-heap, and only 
for very few purposes indeed a treasure 
to his neighborhood, a sort of walking dic- 
tionary of local dates. 

An ideal memory should be a memory of 
which the leading principles, the guiding 
lines, are to be. found in the strongest of 
the other faculties of. the owner’s mind, 
and should be strong in proportion to the 
strength of those other faculties. Thus a 
man with a great linguistic faculty should 
be able to remember all that bears upon 
the genius of language; one with a great 
gift for music should have a memory which 
recalls to him in a moment all the blended 
tones and expressive melodies which enter 
into the composition of particular strands 
of feeling. A great mathematician should, 


like Mr. Bidder, have a memory that en- 
abled him to see at a glance the conditions 
of a problem which others could study 
—_ on paper; or if he were one who could 
ad 


to the theory of his science, he should 
have a memory which would help him to 
range, in a moment, over all the most 
analogous and all the most contrasted 
methods of dealing with problems at all 
approaching in nature to that to which he 
was directing his powers. Again, all men 
and women, in proportion to the activity 
of their affections, should have memories 
tenacious of the facts which bear in any 
way on the happiness of those they love. 
In a word, the ideal memory for any man 
would be one which was strong in propor- 
tion to his other intellectual and spiritual 
powers, so that it might be en by ideal 
clues, and contribute to the culture and 
satisfaction of the higher nature to which 
it belonged. A novelist should have a 
memory which treasured up in the same 
compartment all the traits by which men 
express the same class of aims and hopes 
and passions; and an orator should have 
a memory which always —— him with 
the most persuasive and effective modes 
of expounding the convictions he had at 
heart. But nothing can really be much 
more impeding than a great memory which 
gathers up all the scraps of mere external 
detail, in relation to persons of whose 
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inner life and character the owner has 
no real conception, and whom he could 
not really serve, perhaps, even if he had. 
That is like the memory with which we 
are all plagued at times, when a fragment 
of rhyme goes round and round like a 
millwheel in one’s head, till the interior 
jingle becomes far more intolerable than 
the perpetual sound of a baby’s fattle, or 
of the street-organ under one’s windows. 

Unless memory be to some extent a 
sieve, — unless it drops its hold of irréle- 
vant facts, while fastening its hold on 
those which are relevant to the stage of 
— in which we are, —a great memory 
is of:no more use than a vast power of 
material acquisition is to a man who had 
no use for wealth, and no pleasure in it. 
To a certain extent, no doubt, to a young 
mind, which does not know the direction 
of its own power, an omnivorous memory 
might be of use, as providing a rich general 
field of experience from which ultimately 
some particular section will be selected for 
special development. But where no other 
power of mind of any value ultimately 
shows itself, or where it shows itself with- 
out any special concentration of the activ- 
ity of memory on that particular field, a 
great memory is almost as likely to be a 
mischief asa good. Thusit is conceivable 
enough that a good man might have a 
memory which was nothing in the world 
so much as a source of temptation to him, 
—a vindictive memory, which insisted on 
recounting all the details of injuries he 
desired nothing so much as to forgive and 
forget, —or a tainting memory, which in- 
sisted on bringing back to him the foulest 
experiences of his life. It certainly seems 
as if some historians, of otherwise excel- 
lent judgment, were oppressed by a mem- 
ory which overloads their minds and their 
pages with irrelevant minutiz; and as if 
some poets of great imaginative power 
were oppressed by a memory of disturbing 
associations, over which they tumble at 
given intervals almost as if they had delib- 
erately piled up obstructions in their own 
way. An ideal memory is a memory whose 
principle of life is not in mere experience, 
but in the selective faculties which so sort 
experience as to make it contribute to a 
great intellectual, or moral, or spiritual 
end. It is a storehouse of illustrations for 
the higher mind, not a fumber-room of 
obsolete furniture, nor even a curiosity- 
shop of antiquarian taste. 








